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CALEB STRONG. 


BY REV. EDWARD S. DWIGHT, AMHERST, MS. 


THE eminent men of New England 
have, for the most part, won their eleva- 
tion in life by their own worth. Very 
few of them have been born to the inher- 
itance of wealth, and of the advantages of 
thorough personal culture and extensive 
influence which weaith secures. And 
fewer still are those, who have been 
aided, in the attainment of conspicuous 
social position, by the prestige of a family 
name already high in the public estima- 
tion. Springing, originally, from the 
common level of New England life, they 
have risen above that level to the high 
places of honor, not so much through the 
help of favoring circumstances, as by their 
own internal force; self-made men, in the 
best sense. If able, as many of them have 
been, to “ deduce their birth” from a suc- 
cession of pious ancestors, however un- 
known to fame, this has been their only 
and sufficient patent of nobility. 

In the October number of this Quar- 
terly, for 1859, was published a sketch, by 
a most competent hand, of a citizen of 
New England, deserving of honorable 
remembrance, alike for his private vir- 
tues and his public services—the late 
Lieut. Gov. William Phillips. Near him 
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we now hang, in our Gallery of the wor- 
thies of our denomination, the portrait of 
one of his contemporaries, for several 
years associated with him, as his superior 
in office, in the administration of the gov- 
ernment of this Commonwealth. In some 
important elements of character they 
were strikingly alike, and admirably fit- 
ted to act in harmony together. 

The ancestors of Mr. Strong’ for four 
generations, and during almost an entire 
century, had lived in Northampton, Ms., 
where, also, he spent the greater part of 
his life, and where he at length died. 
The first of the name in this country, 
from whom the great majority of those 
who bear it are believed to be descended, 
was the venerable John Strong, an emi- 
grant as early as the year 1630 from 
Somersetshire, in England, who, after 
residing a few years in Dorchester, and 
subsequently in Windsor, Ct.—where he 
was respected as one of the leading citi- 
zens of the town, commissioned, “ with 
four others, to superintend its settlement,” 





1The incidents of Gov. Strong’s life are not now 
made public for the first time. Much of what is here 
mentioned may be found in a biographical notice, pre- 
pared by an eminent jurist of Mass. for the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register of 1839. 
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—ultimately removed to Northampton. 
There he spent the last forty years of his 
life, and served the church as its first 
Ruling Elder; a sufficient proof of the 
esteem in which he was held. There he 
rested from his labors in 1699, a patriarch 
of ninety years of age, the father of a 
large family of sixteen children, most of 
whom lived to bring up families of their 
own. Of Ebenezer, his fifth son, (the 
Christian names of nearly all of them were 
Hebrew,) who died in 1729, at the age of 
eighty-six ; and of Jonathan, the latter’s 
third son, who died in 1776, aged eighty- 
four, the father of seventeen children ; 
little now remains to be told.1 The 
second son of Jonathan Strong was named 
Caleb, for a reason that impressively sug- 
gests the contrast between our present 
security and the perils of those early days. 
The name, it is said, was given “in com- 
pliment to a neighbor, who, by great 
adroitness and presence of mind, pre- 
served the life of one of the family, when 
in danger of destruction by the Indians.” 
The son of Caleb, who received his father’s 
name, and who is the subject of this no- 
tice, was born at Northampton, Jan. 9, 
1745. 

A favored spot was Northampton at 
that day,—or should have been,—per- 
haps beyond any other in New England; 
for its minister was JONATHAN Ep- 





1The following incident in the life of Jonathan 
Strong is related on the sufficient authority of Sylves- 
ter Judd, Esq., of Northampton. 

** He had paid some attention to Mary (daughter of 
Capt. John) Sheldon, of Deerfield; and there was 
love, but no engagement between them. On the 
fatal 29th of February, 1704, she was taken prisoner 
by the French and Indians, and carried to Canada, 
where she remained two or three years. It is stated 
that the first question she asked of those who came 
to redeem her was, whether Jonathan Strong was 
married. He was married—her return being con- 
sidered very uncertain. After her return, she also 
married. But, in 1761, her husband and Mr. Strong’s 
wife both died; and these aged persons—he in his 
80th year, and she in her 76th—renewed their at- 
tachment, after a lapse of fifty-eight years, and were 
married in 1762. Twenty-five years ago, people were 
living in Northampton who had seen the venerable 
couple ride through the street, she on a pillion behind 
her husband.” 
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WARDS. For nearly twenty years, at 
the date just mentioned, had the great 
minister and preacher “ made full proof 
of his ministry” among its inhabitants, 
putting upon them the mark of his pow- 
erful intellect and rare devotedness of 
spirit; and.among them—had they been 
wise enough to understand “their own 
mercies,” and had not Divine Providence 
ordered differently for the sake of other 
and higher ends,—he ought, in all right 
and reason, to have ended his work only 
with his life, the object of universal love 
and honor. The stir of the Great Awaken- 
ing of 1740 had but recently subsided, 
but there were already to be discerned 
signs of the prevalence of a spirit very 
unlike that of the revival. The differ- 
ence had already sprung up, which was 
to issue in Mr. Edwards’ separation from 
his people. His anxiety to preserve the 
purity and good name of the Church un- 
sullied, by the proper maintenance of its 
discipline, had been responded to, on the 
part of many of its members, with cold- 
ness and dissatisfaction. The contro- 
versy upon the Half-way Covenant—a 
practice which his grand-father and pre- 
decessor, Mr. Stoddard, had advocated 
and introduced, and at his death had left 
behind him as a legacy of mischief to his 
successor—was just ready to break out, 
to be ended only by that successor’s dis- 
missal. In this unhappy quarrel, the 
parents of Mr. Strong bore no part. 
“ Distinguished ”—as “ both of them” are 
reported to have been—“for original 
strength of mind, and sound judgment,” 
as well as for “ their prudent, pious and 
exemplary Christian development,” they 
were not of the number of those who, 
after long years of acquaintance, could 
remain blind to the singular merits of 
such a pastor, or could aid in driving him 
away. 

Mr. Strong was their only son; and 
desirous that the parts, of which he gave 
early promise, should receive the best cul- 
tivation which the times afforded, they 
placed him under the care of Rev. Sam- 
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uel Moody, of York, Me., the preceptor 
afterwards, for many years, of Dummer 
Academy,—-an instructor famous alike for 
his scholarship, and his eccentricity. 
Bright, quick-witted, and amiable withal, 
the youth not only greatly endeared him- 
self to his teacher, but made: such good 
use of his advantages for study, that he 
was prepared to take his place in the 
front rank of his class in Harvard College ; 
and at his graduation in 1764, at the 
early age of nineteen, he received its 
highest honors. 

Young as he was, it was his purpose to 
devote himself to the study and prac- 
tice of the law. But his plans were 
seriously interfered with, at this period, in 
consequence of an attack of the small-pox 
shortly after his leaving College, the un- 
skilful treatment of which disorder de- 
prived him, for several years, of the use 
of his eyes. Under this very serious 
embarrassment, at an age when he felt 
the need of diligently improving his time 
in preparation for the duties of manhood, 
he was spared the necessity of entirely 
relinquishing his studies and his chosen 
profession, by the sympathizing assistance 
of his father and sisters, who patiently 
read to him his—to them unintelligible— 
law books ; while he, listening in his tem- 
porary blindness, and perhaps all the bet- 
ter on that account, “inwardly digested ” 
what he heard. Not improbably it was 
in the end no real disadvantage to him, to 
have been obliged to feel his way thus 
slowly and carefully into the mysteries of 
legal science, and to be sure that each 
point was thoroughly mastered before he 
advanced to another. Owing to this 
cause, however, he spent a much longer 
time in his course of preparation for his 
professional life, than is now usual with 
students of the law. It was not till 1772, 
that he was admitted to the bar. The 
somewhat singular fact is related, that the 
members of the bar, in that part of the 
Commonwealth, were disposed to give no 
encouragement to new applicants for ad- 
mission into their number! Whether this 
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was for the sake of retaining the influence 
and the emoluments of the profession in 
their own hands, does not appear. But 
they were induced to waive their objec- 
tions in Mr. Strong’s case, out of kindness 
to one who was struggling so bravely with 
severe trial, and whose regular and per- 
severing attendance on the Courts had 
attracted their notice, and secured their 
respect. 

Through the door thus thrown open, 
it depended now on himself to enter, and 
achieve success and honor. He proved 
himself equal to the opportunity. He 
brought to the transaction of his profes- 
sional business the same unwearied as- 
siduity which had marked his probation- 
ary course as a student. His perfect 
affability of address made him widely 
popular in private life, while his clear, 
calm judgment, his accurate legal know- 
ledge, and the conscientiousness with 
which he attended to the interests of his 
clients, raised him more and more in the 
regard and confidence of the public. The 
state of the times favored his advance- 
ment. ‘The Colonies were on the eve of 
their decisive conflict with the mother 
country,—Massachusetts yielding to no 
other in the ardor with which she threw 
herself into the van. It was no time for 
neutrality. No class of the community— 
least of all, its educated young men—could 
avoid taking sides for or against the cause 
of resistance to oppression. Even in the 
quiet inland towns, away from the imme- 
diate theater of hostilities, it was neces- 
sary for the friends of the Colonies to 
know on whom reliance might safely be 
placed, and who must be held under sur- 
veillance. There was never any doubt in 
regard to Mr. Strong’s position. His 


_ political leanings were sufficiently indi- 


cated from his first opening manhood, by 
his selection of the well-known Major 
Joseph Hawley, of patriot memory, for 
his legal instructor. With that distin- 
guished citizen he enjoyed a life-long and 
very intimate friendship, and stood side 
by side with him in his views of pub- 
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lic policy, and his sympathy with the 
struggling Colonies. As an evidence of 
the full trust reposed in him by his towns- 
men, he was chosen, not long after he 
commenced the practice of the law, and 
soon after the breaking out of the war of 
the Revolution, to represent them, in con- 
nection with Maj. Hawley, in the first 
General Court of the now revolted pro- 
vince. He did not, at any time, perform 
military service,—the condition of his eye- 
sight incapacitating him for such employ- 
ment,—but during the whole period of 
the war he held a place upon the Commit- 
tee of Safety of his native town,—a body 
charged with the oversight of the local 
interests of the patriot cause, with the 
important task of raising supplies for the 
subsistence of the soldiers in the field.’ 

As these various duties brought him 
more and more into public view, Mr. 
Strong rose rapidly in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, and by one office after 
another, conferred upon him unsought, 
they evinced their sense of the value of 
his services. In addition to his own pri- 
vate legal business, which rapidly grew to 





1 A little incident, related of this period, will serve 
to illustrate to what methods of gentle constraint it 
was sometimes necessary to resort, to obtain help for 
the war from the indifferent or the unfriendly. It 
was On one occasion desired that a supply of blank- 
ets should be procured for the army ; and Mr. Strong, 
and two other members of the Committee, were de- 
puted to visit a widow of considerable property, who 
was known to possess some, which she could con- 
tribute without inconvenience, but who was supposed 
to look coldly upon the American interest. They 
accordingly called, one afternoon, and upon an- 
nouncing their errand, were pointedly told that ‘‘ she 
had none to spare.” They did not press the matter, 
but quietly kept their seats, in friendly conversation. 
Some time passed by—the day was wearing away— 
their hostess grew impatient to have her visitors take 
their departure ; but as there seemed no sign of such 
@ purpose on their part, by way of giving them a 
broad hint, she hung on the tea-kettle, and began to 
prepare for supper. Entirely undisturbed, they ex- 
pressed their gratification, “‘as tea was a drink of 
which they were fond, and which they could not 
often procure ;”” and quietly invited themselves to the 
approaching meal. The good woman, who could 
perhaps have faced a storm of hard words, could not 
endure their steady siege, but brought out the blank- 
ets, exclaiming, ‘‘ There, take them ; I would rather 
give them to you, than have you stay any longer.” 
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be both large and lucrative, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1776, to the post of County 
Attorney, which he held for a period of 
almost a quarter of a century. Three 
years later, when but thirty-four years of 
age, he was sent as the representative of 
the town to the Convention, which was 
called to devise a Constitution for the 
new State of Massachusetts. Such a trust 
demanded the best abilities of the best 
minds of the Commonwealth. For the 
thing to be done was, to build the very 
frame-work of the Commonwealth; to 
organize it as an independent sovereignty ; 
to distribute and define the powers of 
government, on the wise adjustment and 
faithful administration of which its future 
welfare would depend. Mr. Strong here 
found himself, consequently, associated 
with the foremost men, whom the emer- 
gencies of that period of trial had brought 
into public life in Massachusetts. It was 
a high honor, to one so young, to be num- 
bered with them in the discharge of a duty 
of such importance. In that Convention 
he served upon the Committee, appointed 
to prepare the plan of a Constitution, to 
be submitted to the people for their ap- 
proval. The work of that Committee, as 
far as its essential results are concerned, 
has stood the test of time from that day 
to this. 

He was now becoming known and 
appreciated beyond the narrow field of 
action in which his life had been hitherto 
spent; and the demands upon him for ser- 
vice, in one official capacity or another, 
grew more and more frequent. In the 
following year, he was a member of the 
Council, by which the government of the 
Commonwealth was for a time administer- 
ed, prior to its regular organization under 
the new Constitution. During the same 
year, 1780, he was honored with an ap- 
pointment as delegate to the Continental 
Congress, a service from which he excused 
himself; and an election from his county 
to the Senate of the State, in which body 
he retained his seat, until, several years 
afterwards, he exchanged it for another 
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of a higher grade. Two years later, and 
ten years only after he was admitted to 
the bar, he was appointed one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
of Massachusetts; but this appointment 
also, shonorable as it was, he was con- 
strained to decline, the limited salary at- 
tached to it not sufficing for the support 
of his now increasing family. 

The conclusion of peace, in 1783, by 
the recognition on the part of Great Brit- 
ain of the independence of the Colonies, 
left them free, indeed ; but in the disturb- 
ed state that was inevitable in their cir- 
cumstances, their resources had been se- 
verely, though very unequally taxed to 
meet the expenses of the long and exhaust- 
ing war. Their mutual relations were, 
as yet, unsettled—mutual jealousies were 
springing up and threatening the public 
tranquillity. Out of the thirteen now in- 


dependent sovereignties, each watchful 
against encroachment on its rights, it yet 
remained to erect one harmonious nation, 
by the adoption of some scheme of general 


government, that should at once maintain 
the particular liberties of each State, and 
make provision for the codperation and 
the common security of all. For these ob- 
jects the celebrated Convention of 1787 
was summoned to meet at Philadelphia, 
to frame a National Constitution. It was 
a marked indication of the trust which the 
citizens of his native State were learning 
to repose in Mr. Strong, that they should 
have commissioned him, in association 
with Mr. Nathaniel Gorham, Mr. Rufus 
King, and Mr. Elbridge Gerry, to repre- 
sent and take charge of the rights and in- 
terests of Massachusetts, in that very able 
and distinguished body. In consequence 
of illness in his family, he was hastily sum- 
moned home before its work was com- 
pleted, and was unable to resume his seat. 
His name does not, therefore, appear 
among those of the signers of the original 
draft of the Constitution.’ But he was 
present at most of the sessions of the Con- 





1 Neither does that of Gov. Gerry, who refused to 
sign it. 
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vention, taking the modest part which be- 
came him, as one of its junior members in 
its debates, and entering, in a spirit of en- 
lightened and liberal patriotism, into those 
arrangements, by which it sought to har- 
monize the interests of different sections, 
and to secure even to the weakest mem- 
ber of the confederacy, its rights as a 
sovereign State. 

In the following year, it devolved upon 
him, in conjunction with his late col- 
leagues, (Mr. Gerry alone excepted,) to 


_use his influence, as amember of the Con- 


vention of Massachusetts, upon the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, to recon- 
cile his fellow-citizens to its provisions. 
The task was both a delicate and a diffi- 
cult one. In the opinion of a large num- 
ber of the members, particularly of those 
from the country towns, its grants of pow- 
er to the federal government were so lib- 
eral, as to put the sovereignty of the State, 
and the personal rights of the citizens, at 
hazard. Under this impression, many of 
them had come to the Convention strongly 
predisposed—some of them virtually under 
instruction from their constituents—to re- 
sist the union of the States, under such a 
Constitution. Mr. Strong stood forward 
as its hearty advocate. He combated the 
idea that there existed a purpose on the 
part of any of its framers to defraud the 
several States of their liberties, by the use 
of ambiguous language in the proposed 
national compact. He bore his personal 
attestation to their integrity. “ For my 
part,” said he, “I think the whole of it is 
expressed in the plain common language 
of mankind. Ifany parts are not so ex- 
plicit as they could be, it cannot be attrib- 
uted to any design; for I believe a great 
majority of the men who formed it were 
sincere and honest men.” Such testimo- 
ny, from one whose official service had 
qualified him to judge intelligently, and 
whose own credit for “sincerity and hon- 
esty,” now stood so high, could not have 
been without its effect. And that such 
advocacy on his part, and that of his col- 
leagues, was necessary to secure the ac- 
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ceptance of the Constitution by the Com- 
monwealth, may readily be believed, when 
it is considered that, upon the final ques- 
tion, there was a majority of only nine- 
teen im the affirmative, in a vote of a 
house of three hundred and fifty-five 
members; and that even this small ma- 
jority was obtained, only after nine dis- 
tinct amendments had been agreed upon 
to be proposed to Congress, by way of 
concession to the fears of the more cau- 
tious. 

The Constitution, as originally drafted, 
was communicated to Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1787, and was ratified by Massa- 
chusetts in the following February ; but 
the requisite number of States, nine, to 
ensure its adoption as the basis of the 
Federal Union, had not given in their ad- 
hesion to it until June, 1788. In Septem- 
ber of that year, Congress took the initia- 
tory steps necessary for the establishment 
of the new system of government, appoint- 
ing the 4th of March ensuing, as the day 
on which it should go into operation. In 
the interval, Washington was unanimously 
chosen President, and the various States 
which had already entered the Union, 
commissioned their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. But so dilatory was the new 
government in its movement, whether 
from indifference or other causes, that it 
was not until the 1st of April, 1789, that 
members enough of the lower House, and 
not until the 6th of April, that members 
enough of the Senate to constitute a quo- 
rum were assembled at New York; and 
not until the 30th of April, did the Presi- 
dent take the oath of office. The first 
Senators chosen to represent Massachu- 
setts upon the floor of the United States 
Senate, were Caleb Strong and Tristram 
Dalton. In the subsequent division of the 
Senate into three classes, to hold office 
respectively for two, four and six years, 
Mr. Dalton drew the short term, and Mr. 
Strong the middle term of four years. In 
1791, Mr. George Cabot succeeded Mr. 
Dalton. In 1793, when Mr. Strong’s term 
expired, he was reélected by the legisla- 
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ture, for the full constitutional period of 
six years. This manifestation of the satis- 
faction of his constituents with his senato- 
rial course, was well deserved. As one 
of the few Senators, who had been mem- 
bers of the convention, heartily supporting 
the Constitution it had given to the coun- 
try, and familiar with the provisions of that 
instrument; his influence was early felt 
at the Senate board, and the position he 
occupied was among the foremost. Upon 
the first Congress rested the responsibility 
of regulating the new machinery of gov- 
ernment, and applying it beneficially to 
the wants of the nation. Foreign rela- 
tions required to be adjusted—disputed 
boundary lines needed to be ascertained 
—the administration of justice called for 
speedy and careful consideration. It was 
necessary to provide for the settlement of 
outstanding claims against the Union, for 
the extinction of its debt, for the raising 
ofits revenues. In all these matters, Mr. 
Strong actively participated. His advice 
and aid were especially sought, in ques- 
tions relating to the organization, or the 
increased efficiency of the National Judi- 
ciary, and to intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Rarely was a committee appointed 
upon such affairs, in which he was not in- 
cluded—usually in association with Oliver 
Ellsworth, (afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court,) and Rufus King. The 
annals of Congress bear honorable witness 
to the diligence and fidelity with which 
he discharged his duties, so long as he re- 
mained a member of that body. 

But it had been at no slight sacrifice of 
his personal inclinations, that he had con- 
sented so long to fill a public station. 
Very quietin his tastes, averse to parade, 
and warm in his domestic attachments, 
nothing but the summons of duty, as he 
regarded it, to his country, had induced 
him to relinquish the peaceful pursuits of 
private life, for the vexatious cares of of- 
fice. The high trust which his native 
State had committed to him, he did not 
feel at liberty to lay down, until all had 
been done which could be immediately ac- 
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complished by legislation, to secure effi- 
ciency and dignity to the new government, 
and prosperity to the nation. But as soon 
as these ends seemed secure, he gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity to re- 
sign his seat in the Senate, in 1796, and 
to withdraw finally—as he doubtless sup- 
posed—from all direct connection with 
public affairs. He returned to Northamp- 
ton, and resumed his professional occupa- 
tions amid the familiar scenes and associ- 
ations of earlier years. 

His hope of spending the remainder of 
his days in retirement was destined, how- 
ever, to be disappointed. The growing 
difficulties of the times turned the eyes of 
the citizens of Massachusetts again toward 
one, who had already been so well tried, 
and always found so faithful. That per- 
fect unanimity of sentiment, which had 
called Washington to the Presidency, had 
disappeared, when, upon his resignation, 
it became necessary to transfer the helm 
of government to another. A bare ma- 


jority only placed John Adams in the 


Executive chair; and at the close of his 
term of office, the power of State passed 
into the hands of his rival Mr. Jefferson ; 
a transition that clearly reflected the 
change which had come over the public 
mind. The nation, enjoying the immuni- 
ties and comforts of peace, after its own 
critical struggle for liberty, had leisure to 
look across the ocean upon the violent 
agitations of Europe. It was impossible 
for Americans to avoid sympathizing with 
one or the other of the principal combat- 
ants. It could not so soon be forgotten 
that in the recent arduous conflict, Eng- 
land had exerted her utmost force to hold 
us in harsh subjection, while France had 
befriended us as a hearty and useful ally. 
And it was most natural that a nation, 
just freed from its own fetters, should 
watch with eager interest for the promised 
development of a freedom, like that which 
itself had won, upon the soil of France, 
when the Revolution in that country first 
commenced its work. But, on the other 
hand, hope in many minds gradually gave 
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way to great anxiety, as, in the progress 
of events, the moderation of its earlier 
leaders was overpowered by the increasing 
license of the times, and all justice and 
all liberty were trampled to the dust in the 
reign of terror. Upon the rise of Napo- 
leon to power, and the subjugation of half 
of Europe to his scepter, the dangers 
threatening the cause of freedom grew 
more alarming to their view ; and as Eng- 
land was seen maintaining the contest 
from year to year, with characteristic per- 


tinacity, against the common enemy, sym- 


pathy began to be felt for her in the life- 
and-death struggle she so bravely carried 
on. Her former severity toward her Col- 
onies was lost sight of. The ties of a com- 
mon origin, a common language, a com- 
mon religious faith, and, in substance, 
common rights and principles of govern- 
ment, exerted their influence. She came 
to be regarded as the bulwark of law and 
order and true religion, against the en- 
croachments of a mere military despotism, 
that feared neither man nor God. In the 
war with Napoleon, accordingly, the sym- 
pathies of the sober and more cautious of 
the people were with England; while 
those who were more ardent, and it may 
be, less considerate, rejoiced in the glory 
of France, as conducing in their view, in 
spite of its incidental evil, to the ultimate 
advantage of the cause of liberty. 

In 1800, four years after he had sought 
the privacy to which he was so much 
attached, Mr. Strong was put in nomina- 
tion for the office of Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, very greatly against his own 
desire. Known to be a friend to the 
policy on which Washington had con- 
ducted the national administration, he 
drew toward himself the preferences of 
the Federalists, as one on whom they 
could securely rely, at a time when the 
lines of party were being distinctly drawn, 
and the tide of party-spirit was rapidly 
rising. At the ensuing election, which 
resulted in his elevation to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Commonwealth, it is re- 
lated that, in the several towns in the 
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immediate vicinity of Northampton, every 
vote was given in his favor. Such afact— 
not easily paralleled in the lives of our 
public men—not only proved his general 
popularity, but showed how completely 
successful he had been in winning the 
respect and confidence of those who knew 
him best. He was re-elected to the same 
office for seven successive years; until 
the steady opposition of the Federalists to 
the policy of Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion produced a reaction, which, in 1807, 
resulted in a transfer of the civil power to 
their opponents. Heartily ashe embraced 
the political views of his supporters, his 
defeat was to himself personally an occa- 
sion of congratulation, as affording him 
welcome release from official responsi- 
bility. He gladly turned his face home- 
ward, more than satisfied “with public 
honors, and purposing to pass the short 
remnant of his days in the bosom of his 
family. 

But again he was prevented from real- 
izing his wish. The state of the country 
was becoming more disturbed. There 
was ground for serious complaint on the 
part of the United States against the Eng- 
lish and the French government; for both 
had authorized or winked at outrages 
upon American shipping, for which no 
redress could be obtained. But the ad- 
ministration at Washington was disposed 
to take more especial umbrage at the 
wrongs inflicted by the cruisers of Great 
Britain, in execution of the “ Orders in 
Council ;” and rumors of war were already 
in circulation, in 1811. The violence, 
moreover, of the party in power in the 
Commonwealth, had produced extensive 
irritation among the people, and created 
a general desire for a change in the gov- 
ernment. The public demand was clear 
and loud that the man, of whose modera- 
tion, firmness of purpose, and executive 
capacity, such abundant proof had already 
been given, should be reinstated in office, 
as the only one who could be relied on to 
allay the popular ferment. To Gov. 
Strong nothing could have been more un- 
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welcome than this call of the people. He 
was weary of care. At the age of sixty- 
six, he began to feel the infirmities of 
years. Accustomed as he was to sacrifice 
inclination to duty, he felt justified in this 
instance in declining to obey the sum- 
mons, until it was made evident to his 
mind that the emergencies of the hour 
imperatively required his consent. Yield- 
ing it most reluctantly, he was chosen 
once more to the executive office, which 
he continued to hold until 1816. 

He assumed his official duties in the 
Spring of 1812. On the 18th of June, of 
that year, war was declared by the United 
States against Great Britain—a measure 
most unpopular to the people of New 
England. As the course which he pur- 
sued, in reference to that war, has been 
severely criticized, it is but justice to his 
memory that the facts of the case should 
be correctly stated. 

On the 12th of June,—before the com- 
mencement of hostilities,—Gov. Strong 
received a communication from the Sec- 
retary of War, requesting him to order 
into the national service a certain portion 
of the militia of the State, upon the requi- 
sition of Major General Dearborn. On 
the 22d of the same month, Gen. Dear- 
born made the anticipated requisition, for 
troops to be stationed at different points 
along the coast, under his direction. With 
this demand, Gov. Strong did not feel 
himself authorized to comply. It is this 
refusal to codperate with the general gov- 
ernment in a time of war, which has been 


’ regarded as laying him open to censure. 


The only question, however, werth asking 
here, is this: Was this a factious resist- 
ance to lawful authority, or was it the 
course which he had reason to consider 
himself bound, by his oath of office, to 
pursue ? 

The Federal Constitution declares that 
“ Congress shall have power to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions ”—and also “to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming and disci- 
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plining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment 
of the officers.” Art. 10, of the Amend- 
ment, declares also, that “ the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” Quoting these 
constitutional provisions in his speech to 
the Legislature, in October, 1812, Gov. 
Strong reasoned thus:—“ From these 
clauses in the Constitution, and from the 
law of April 10th,” [authorizing the Pres- 
ident to call into service a part, or the 
whole, of a specific detachment of the 
militia, “in all the exigencies provided 
by the Constitution,”] “the President 
derives his authority to call the militia of 
the State into actual service ; and, except 
in the exigencies above mentioned, he 
can have no authority by the Constitution 
to do it. But there was no suggestion 
either in the letter from the War Depart- 
ment, or in those from Gov. Dearborn, 
that this State or Rhode Island,” [to which 
the troops demanded were assigned by 
Gen. D.] “ was invaded, or in imminent 
danger of invasion ; or that either of the 
exigencies recognized by the Constitution 
and law, existed. If such declaration 
could have been made with truth, it would 
undoubtedly have been made.” 

The “exigency,” then, in his view of 
the case, did not exist, in which he could 
rightfully authorize the employment of 
the militia of the Commonwealth in the 
service of the general government.” 
“ Heretofore,” he says, ‘‘it has been un- 
derstood that the power of the President 
and Congress, to call the militia into ser- 
vice, was to be exercised only in case of 
sudden emergency, and not for the pur- 
pose of forming them into a standing 


army, or of carrying on offensive war. ° 


But, according to Gen. Dearborn’s con- 
struction, the right to employ the militia 
is made to depend, not upon contingen- 
cies which the national government might 
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be unable to foresee and provide against, 
but upon its own act—upon the existence 
of a state of war, which the government 
has a right to declare as often, and con- 
tinue as long, as it may think proper.” 

Another serious difficulty in the way of 
his compliance was, that in his view it was 
unconstitutional to place the militia of the 
State under the command of Gen. Dear- 
born, who was a United States officer; 
the Constitution expressly reserving the 
appointment of officers to the Common- 
wealth, giving only to the President him- 
self the command-in-chief. These diffi- 
culties he could not thrist aside, or 
conscientiously overlook. “I have been 
fully disposed to comply with the require- 
ments of the Constitution,” he declares, 
“and the laws made in pursuance of it, 
and sincerely regretted that any request 
should be made by an officer of govern- 
ment, to which I could not constitutionally 
conform. But it appeared to me that the 
requisition aforesaid was of that charac- 
ter; and I was under the same obliga- 
tion to maintain the rights of the State, as 
to support the Constitution. If the de- 
mand was not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, I should have violated my duty in a 
most important point, if I had attempted 
to enforce it.” 

But he did not rely solely on his own 
judgment in reaching his conclusion. As 
in duty bound, he submitted the questions 
involved to the Supreme Bench of the 
State; inquiring, first, Whether he, as 
Commander-in-chief of the Common- 
wealth, had the right to determine as to 
the existence of the exigency, contem- 
plated by the Constitution in such a case 3 
and, secondly, Whether in such exigency, 
the militia could be commanded by any 
but their own officers, the President only 
excepted. On both points the three 
Judges, whose opinions could be procured, 
Theophilus Parsons, Samuel Sewall, and 
Isaac Parker,—all of them, then or after- 
wards, Chief Justices of the State,—con- 








1 The others lived at such a distance as to make it 
inconvenient to consult them. 
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firmed, fully and unreservedly, the view 
he had taken of his duty. 

Maintaining thus with firmness, yet 
with frankness, what seemed to him the 
rights of the State, against encroachments ; 
he, nevertheless, stood ready to do all that 
in his view he could do constitutionally, as 
Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth in 
atime of war. Deserted by the general 
government, which, upon his refusal, left 
New England to take care of itself, he 
took active measures to put the defences 
along the coast of Massachusetts and “ the 
Province of Maine” into a state of pre- 
paration to repel assault, and to bring the 
militia into thorough training. In these 
efforts, through the efficient codperation 
of his subordinate officers, he was in a high 
degree successful.’ 

The judgment of Gov. Strong may have 
erred, in coming to the decision which he 
reached. If so, it was a natural, and un- 
der the circumstances a pardonable, error. 
The question was a novel one. The 
language of the Constitution—as our 
readers can judge for themselves — is 
certainly susceptible of the construction 
he put upon it. As one who had had a 
share in the adjustment of its concessions 
and limitations of power, he might reason- 
ably have confidence in his correct under- 
standing of its provisions. His distin- 
guished legal advisers—able men, all— 
saw it in the same light with himself. It 
was necessary for him to decide upon his 
own course of action. If, as is under- 
stood, his interpretation of the Constitution 
had been pronounced incorrect by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all 
that can be justly affirmed against it is, 
that it was an honest error of judgment; 
an error, too, upon the side for which he 
was immediately responsible—the care of 
the rights of the State. The controlling 
public sentiment of New England fully 
sustained him; and the sober men of that 


1 A detailed account of these matters will be found 
in the appendix to the History of East Boston, writ- 
ten by Gen. Wm. H. Sumner, who was aid to Gov. 
Strong, and sent by him to Maine for this special 
purpose.—Eps. 
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day congratulated themselves, that the 
Chief Magistrate of the leading State in 
this section of the Union was so eminently 
the man for the times! 

The last two years in which he held 
office were spent in quietness, contrasting 
gratefully with the previous turmoil. In 
1816, he finally retired from the public 
service. The closing three years of his 
life were passed in the peaceful domestic 
enjoyment so congenial to his disposition— 
much of his time being given to devo- 
tional reading, particularly that of the 
Scriptures, with which he was very famil- 
iar, and not a little of which he had 
stored away in his memory. 

Forty years have gone by since he de- 
parted from the scene of his earthly use- 
fulness and honor; and few now survive, 
who retain him in personal recollection. 
Whatever qualities he possessed which 
gave him influence over his contempora- 
ries; whatever talents contributed to his 
advancement in life; whatever services, 
of value at the time or permanently, he 
may have rendered to the Common- 
wealth, or to the country; it is not so 
much for these that he is worthy to be 
held in long remembrance, as for that 
more commanding attitude in which he 
appears in our national history, as a 
Patriot Statesman. His day produced 
other men, it may be, of acuter intellect 
or more brilliant parts. It may be doubt- 
ed whether a purer fame adorns the 
annals of our country. He served its 
cause for its sake, and not for any selfish 
end. He did not seek its honors. They 
came to him unsolicited. They were 
accepted only from a sense of duty. They 
were gladly laid aside, as soon as duty 
would permit. He did not grasp after 
power. When the administration of power 
was forced upon him he exercised it with 
moderation, with conscientious regard to 
the public interest. The intelligent and 
religious men of his time honored him, as 
they honored few other men in civil 
offices. In their estimation he seems to 
have stood as—after Washington—the 
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beau idéal of a Christian statesman. “ At 
a time,” says President Appleton, “ when 
acknowledged talents, long experience in 
public affairs, unshaken integrity, con- 
ciliating and cautious manners, joined 
with decision of character, were qualities 
infinitely important in one who should be 
selected to preside in our government ; 
we recognize, with devout thankfulness, 
the gracious hand of Almighty God, in 
again directing the public attention to 
him, and in directing him to consider the 
voice of the public as the indication of 
duty. We rejoice to witness in the Su- 
preme Executive of our State govern- 
ment a rich assemblage of those republi- 
can and Christian virtues, which shone 
with so benign a luster in the purer ages 
of our country.” 

Speaking of “ the right of inquiry” in- 
to public affairs, as “ essential to a repub- 
lican government,” Dr. Abiel Holmes, ad- 
dressing a benevolent society in Cam- 
bridge, remarked: “A magnanimous ex- 


ample of such inquiry has been recently 
presented by the Chief Magistrate of this 
Commonwealth,—a man whose private 
virtues and political integrity have raised 
him, like Washington, not above reproach 


merely, but above suspicion. What re- 
spect is due to the example, what defer- 
ence to the opinions of a ruler eminent 
for a discriminating judgment and a dis- 
passionate temper; for incomparable mod- 
esty and inflexible firmness ; for disinter- 
ested patriotism and exemplary piety.” 
The satisfaction which his consent to 
resume oflice gave to the Christian public, 
found expression on another occasion, in 
an address delivered by Mr. Jeremiah 
Evarts. “It would be criminal here,” he 
said, “not to notice a most auspicious 
event for this Commonwealth ; I refer to 
the election of our present dignified and 
excellent Chief Magistrate. Let the peo- 
ple choose such men as Governor Strong 
to direct our national affairs, and our po- 
litical troubles will quickly cease. Let us 
not forget the heartfelt thanks to which he 
is entitled, for consenting to leave a hap- 
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py retirement at the call of his fellow-cit- 
izens, and to assume the labors, the anxi- 
eties, and the responsibilities of office, at 
this critical period. A sacrifice like this 
has not often been made, and it ought not 
to escape the grateful recollection of every 
friend of his country.” 

High praise from honorable men; 
which, nevertheless, only gave voice to the 
common sentiment. The secret of Gov. 
Strong’s consistent patriotism, was his un- 
affected piety. In his early manhood he 
made a careful investigation of the princi- 
ples of Christianity, with the purpose to 
satisfy himself upon certain points of the 
Christian system, in regard to which he 
wasin doubt. The result was his firm es- 
tablishment in his religious belief, and his 
hearty acceptance of the evangelical faith. 
He avowed himself a disciple of Christ. 
His subsequent life bore testimony, more 
and more clearly to the last, that his will 
was conformed to that of his Divine Mas- 
ter. He lived under a sense of his re- 
sponsibility to God, alike in the pursuit of 
his privacy, and in the discharge of his 
public duties. He took a cordial interest 
in all the Christian enterprises of his time. 
In the Church of Christ, and in his quiet 
domestic circle, he made it clearly mani- 
fest that “ the unfeigned faith, which dwelt 
first in his worthy ancestry, from the time 
of their earliest settlement in this country, 
dwelt in him also.” 

We have already made passing allu- 
sion to the happiness of those portions of 
his life, which he was permitted to spend 
in his own home. In 1777, he married 
Miss Sarah Hooker, daughter of Rev. 
John Hooker, the successor of Edwards 
in the pastorate of the Church in North- 
ampton,—a lady in every respect worthy 
to be the wife of such aman. Her pleas- 
ant countenance, her excellent good 
sense, the simplicity and fervor of her pi- 
ety, and the singular sweetness of her dis- 
position, blessed the forty years of his 
married life with more than common do- 
mestic enjoyment. After a lingering ill- 
ness, which came to its end in “ perfect 
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peace,” in February, 1817, her husband 
laid her gently away to her last rest.’ 

Of a cheerful spirit himself, social in 
his inclinations and exceedingly urbane 
in manner, Gov. Strong possessed the 
good-will of every class of the community. 
His vigorous understanding, the extent of 
his information, his large store of anec- 
dotes, and the frequent playful sallies of 
his wit—which, however, always obeyed 
“ the law of kindness”—made him a most 
agreeable companion. Not a few of his 
bons mots are still remembered in his old 
neighborhood. 

In person, Gov. Strong was of medium 
hight, erect, of compact and well knit 
frame, and graceful carriage. The ac- 


companying engraving, which reproduces 
with much spirit the well-known portrait 
by Stuart, gives a good idea of his counte- 
nance, of which a calm and benignant 
dignity was the habitual expression. 

After spending the last three years of 
his life in quiet repose from public cares, 


it was granted him, in the good Provi- 
dence of God, to pass away to his immor- 
tality without the endurance of long-con- 
continued suffering. Symptoms—not very 
violent—of angina pectoris had before 





1 The children of Gov. Strong were the following: 
Theodore, born Jan. 13, 1779; died Feb. 12, 1855. 
Clarissa, born June 10, 1783; married Timothy 
Dwight, Esq., of New Haven, Ct.; died Feb. 25, 1855. 
Lewis, born June 9, 1785. Sarah, born July 22, 1787 ; 
married Rev. Alexander Phoenix, of Harlem, N. Y.; 
died June 10, 1856. Edward, born July 2, 1790; di- 
ed May 6, 1813. Julia, born April 1, 1793; died Oct. 
1, 1818. Beside three others, that died in early child- 
hood. Of these, Hon. Lewis Strong of Northampton, 
is now the sole survivor. Mr. 8. still occupies the 
house (somewhat modernized) in which his father 
and his grandfather lived before him. The home- 
stead has been in possession of the family for nearly 
two hundred years. 
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manifested themselves. But on the eve- 
ning of the Sabbath, Nov. 7, 1818, after 
having, according to his wont, attended 
divine worship all the day, he was seized 
with pain in his chest, and sent for his 
physician, who made some simple prescrip- 
tion, thinking lightly of the attack, and 
then withdrew. A moment after, another 
paroxysm occurred, and before the physi- 
cian could reénter the room, the spirit of 
his patient had departed beyond the expe- 
rience of further pain. 

On the eleventh of November, his re- 
mains, attended by a large concourse of 
mourning friends and citizens, were, ac- 
cording to arrangements made by the 
town of Northampton, laid in their final 
resting-place, among the graves of his 
fathers. Rev. Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, 
who preached the sermon at his interment, 
gave true expression to the feelings of his 
hearers, and of the community, when he 
said: “ You will unite your voice with 
mine, when I say that few, very few men 
have sustained public honors more peace- 
fully, and been more eminently useful 
through a long life in times that tried 
men’s souls. Who doth not know that 
there is a Prince and great man fallen 
this day in Israel ?” 

In the ancient burying ground of North- 
ampton, surrounded by the sepulchers of 
his fathers, a plain marble monument bears 
the following simple inscription: 

IN MEMORY OF 
CALEB STRONG, 
LATE GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHO, AFTER A LIFE 
EMINENT FOR PIETY 
AND DEVOTION TO THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Diep Nov. 7, 1819, 


IN THE 75TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
‘THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.” 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND NOW, AND A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 


On the 23d of April, 1760, Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D.D., subsequently President of 
Yale College, but then pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in New- 
port, R. I., preached a sermon before 
“The Reverend Convention of the Con- 
gregational Clergy ” of that colony, assem- 
bled at Bristol, wherein he computed the 
numerical strength of the several denom- 
inations in New England, and calculated, 
from the past growth of each, what their 
numbers respectively would be in 1860— 
a hundred years from that day. 

The preacher, and those who heard 
him, have long since “ gone the way of 
all the earth,” but the sermon survives. 
Its heaps of statistical lore, gathered not 
without immense toil; its profound and 
patience-trying calculations, the product 
of much counting and cyphering, all lie 
before me in a worm-eaten pamphlet of 
156 pages (including the appendix,) and 
are even more instructive to us than to 
those for whose immediate use they were 
originally prepared. By them we are 
enabled, not only to look upon the eccle- 
siastical map of New England as it ap- 
peared a hundred years ago, and to mark 
the changes which have since taken place, 
but also to trace out the divergency of 
the doctor’s calculations from the actual 
course of events, and to discover the 
cause of his erroneous ccnclusions—a 
most valuable lesson, this last, in the sci- 
ence of statistics. Never are we more 
effectually sharpening our statistical acu- 
men, or more rapidly acquiring skill in sta- 
tistical calculations, than when we are 
searching into the miscalculations of 
those who have gone before us. Their 
discovered errors make us wise. Their 
blunders become our beacons. 

VOL. Il. 23 


“The present state of our denomina- 
tion ”—I here quote from the sermon a 
short paragraph entire—“ the present state 
of our denomination, as to numbers, for 


_the year 1760, is nearly this;—in Mas- 


sachusetts are about 300 Congregational 
churches ; in Connecticut, 170; in New 
Hampshire, 43 ; which, with those in this 
colony, (Rhode Island,) form a body of 
about 530 churches.! In 1650, there 
were about 36 churches already founded, 
several of which were small beginnings, 
requiring many years to fill up. In 1696, 
were but 130 Congregational churches 
in all New England. And being, A. D. 
1760, increased to 530, the proportion of 
doubling is once in 30 years. In 1643, 
there had arrived in 298 transports, 
about 4,200 planters with their families, 
making 21,200 people for all New Eng- 
land. Since that time more have gone 
from us to Europe, than have arzived 
from thence, hither. The present inhab- 
itants, therefore, of New England, are 
justly to be estimated a natural increase, 
by the blessing of heaven, on the first 21, 
000 that arrived by the year 1643.” 
From several pages of facts and figures, 
gathered out of historical records relating 
to the early settlement of these New Eng- 
land colonies—not overlooking any thing 
in the form of a census, however imper- 
fect—he comes to the conclusion that‘ we 
shall not be mistaken if we assume the 
number of inhabitants at half a million in 
the year 1760;” and that “ we now com- 
mence an increase of 14,000, a year, 
which, in 25 years, will be augmented to 
28,000 a year; and if Providence con- 





1 It should be remembered that Maine was then a 
part of Massachusetts, and Vermont was yet “ to 
be.” 
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tinue our increase for 50 years, we shall 
have arrived at an annual increase of 
56,000 ”—the whole population doubling 
every 25 years. 

These 500,000 souls, with which New 
England was supposed to be peopled in 
1760, were distributed by Dr. Stiles 
among the different denominations thus ; 
—Jews, about 70 ; Moravians, “ as many 
more ;” Episcopalians, 12,600; Friends, 
16,000; Baptists, 22,000; and “ about 
10,000 reducible to no class ”—Nothinga- 
rians, as we should call them. With a 
shocking disregard of fractions, though 
dealing with “ souls,” he finishes up the 
distribution in this way ;—“ the total a- 
mount of 60,000 [i.e. all the foregoing 
estimates put together, which if exactly 
added would make 60,740] subducted 
from half a million, the present total in- 
habitants of New England, leaves 440,000 
souls [439,260 according to the above 
correction] for the denomination of Con- 
gregationalists.” * 

Thus it appears that these four deno- 
minations,—Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Friends and Episcopalians, with a slight 
sprinkling of Jews and Moravians,—were 
all that had an appreciable existence in 
New England a hundred years ago. 
With these data Dr. Stiles proceeds 
(we correct other of the Doctor’s figura- 
tive errors,) after the following fashion ;— 
“This being nearly the true state of the 
facts, as to numbers for the year 1760, let 
us see what may be their respective in- 
crease in a century from ‘this time, suppos- 
ing them to double once in 25 years. 
Episco- 
palians. 
12,600 
25,200 
50,400 


Congrega- 
Friends. Baptists.  tionalists. 
16,000 22,000 440,000 
82,000 44.000 880.000 
64,000 88,000 1,760,000 
1835 100,800 128,000 176,000 3,520,000 
1860 201,600 256,000 352,000 7 Mituions.” 


Astonishing as the product of this mul- 
tiplication must have been, even to the 


A.D. 
1760 
1785 
1810 





~ 1 The few Presbyterian Churches then in New Eng- 
land, not exceeding four or five, and these indepen- 
dent of each other’s control, were so nearly identical in 
doctrine and polity with the Congregational, that, in 
Dr. Stiles’ enumeration, they are included with 
them. 
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mind of the preacher himself, he pro- 
claims his conviction, that this, or some- 
thing near it, will be the relative position 
of the denominations in 1860, “even with 
the most sanguine allowances for proseli- 
ting.” And, as if it could be made surer by 
iteration, he repeats the result. “ The 
natural increase on the present stock will, 
in half a century, give 50,400 for the 
Episcopalians, 64,000 for the Friends, 88, 
000 for the Baptists, and one million and 
three quarters for the Congregationalists. 
And in a century, 201,600 for the first, 
256,000 for the second, 352,000 for the 
third, and seven millions for the last.” 
The only shadow of a doubt that seems to 
cross his mind comes from “ proseliting 
and shifting communions,” which, after 
all, he thinks, cannot operate to any great 
extent in disturbing his calculation, con- 
sidering “ the difficulty of breaking the 
ancestral religion,”—a difficulty seen in 
the small number of changes hitherto 
effected, “not perhaps exceeding 5,000 
among all the sects.” As to the Congre- 
gational churches, he is quite sure that 
they will go on doubling once in about 30 
years. “So that 60 years hence we may 
consist of 2,000 churches,—which some of 
the present generation may live to see. 
The aged ministers now living, have, in 
their day, seen 130 churches increase to 
530. In a century from this time we 
may have 5,000 churches, even with al- 
lowances for emigrations to new provin- 
ces.” 

How easy for the wisest to mistake, 
especially when reasoning from the known 
past, or the seen present, to the unknown 
and hidden future! The real facts, as to 
the several denominations in New Eng- 
land at the present time, A. D., 1860, for 
which Dr. Stiles made his laborious calcu- 
lations, may be given thus. According 
to the last United States census—that of 
1850—the churches? numbered, in the 





2 Places of worship, is no doubt the meaning of this 
term as used in the census ; but it answers the pres- 
ent purpose just as well as if understood in the more 
appropriate sense of confederated companies of Chris- 
tians. 
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aggregate, 4,387. The increase in most 
of the denominations since 1850, is read- 
ily ascertained by looking at their last 
published Minutes. A few have no 
printed Minutes. Supposing these to 
have increased in the same ratio with the 
others, the aggregate increase has been 
about 600 churches, which, added to the 
census returns for 1850, makes the whole 
number 4,987—a small fraction short of 
5,000. This, it will be remembered, is 
precisely the number which Dr. Stiles’ 
calculation assigns to the Congregational- 
ists alone; while the seven millions of 
souls, who, he supposed, might be found 
bearing that name in 1860, is just double 
the entire population, out of which some 
fifteen other denominations, as well as 
this, have been constituted, besides an 
indefinitely large residuum of Nothinga- 
rians. 

We are under great obligations to the 
learned Doctor for such a discourse ; ob- 
ligations not at all weakened by the al- 
most ludicrous discrepancy between his 
calculations, and the facts as we actually 
find them. It is of very little practical 
importance to us or to any one else, that he 
could not look across the century, from 
where he stood, and foreshow the present 
relative position of the religious denomi- 
nations, which we can now so easily find 
out by consulting the Minutes. But it 
was a great service which he rendered, 
not for that age alone, nor for this, but 
for all ages, when he devoted the small 
interstices of a busy and laborious pro- 
fession, to the drudgery of setting down 
figures which would tell us how these 
matters stood at that end of the century, 
as Cotton Mather had done in the cen- 
tury preceding. By collecting and pre- 
serving the ecclesiastical statistics of New 
England for 1760, which no other man 
then living had either the taste or the tact 
to do, he has given the means of ascer- 
taining the progress which each denomin- 
ation has made during the past hundred 
years, and of determining the law of 
church extension among us for that length 
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of time. The following points of informa- 
tion, obtained by comparing the past with 
the present, will probably surprise such 
readers of the Quarterly as have not ad- 
dicted themselves to investigations of this 
sort. 

1. Of the four religious denominations 
occupying New England a hundred years 
ago, viz., Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Friends and Episcopalians, the first named 
were more than seven times as numerous 
in 1760 as all the others put together; 


‘while in 1860 the numerical strength of 


these other three is about equal to that of 
the Congregationalists. The Baptists 
have made the largest relative gain in 
numbers. The Friends have hardly held 
their own, during the last half century, 
and seem doomed to extinction, or rather 
absorption in other sects, at no very dis- 
tant day. There are some elements of 
moral excellence among them which, it is 
hoped, will never be lost from a world 
where they are so much needed as in 
this. 

2. Instead of these four denominations, 
which held the entire ground in 1760, we 
now count some fifteen, each sufliciently 
distinct and independent to be grouped 
into a separate communion; besides over 
twenty worshipping assemblies that can- 
not be classed with either, and which, in 
the last census returns are thrown together 
under the one head of “minor sects.” 
Some of the earliest formed of these de- 
nominations might have had their germs 
in those “ 10,000 reducible to no class,” to 
which Dr. Stiles makes a slight allusion 
—altogether too slight—in distributing 
the population of New England in 1760. 
The first to be developed was the Univer- 
salists, in 1765. ‘The Free-will Baptists 
sprang up, in 1780. The Roman Catho- 
lics, in 1785. The first Methodist organi- 
zation in New England was effected in 
1793. Since the present century came 
in, the Unitarians, the Swedenborgians, 
the Christians, the Second Adventists, 
two subdivisions of the Methodists, the 
Shakers, and one or two other sorts of 
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Communists have appeared. Of the 
churches, or religious societies pertain- 
ing to these several denominations, six 
sevenths are reputed evangelical; and of 
these, the Congregationalists have about 
one third,—numbering at the present 
time 1,217. The Baptists stand next in 
numerical strength ; then come the Meth- 
odists ; after them the Episcopalians. 

3. This multiplication of sects or de- 
nominations does not seem to have had 
the effect which is sometimes ascribed to 
it, of promoting attendance on public 
worship. Many appear to think that 
nothing more is wanting to secure a gen- 
eral turn-out to meeting in any given 
community than to open more places of 
worship, or to introduce new kinds of wor- 
ship. But what are the facts? As we 
compare New England in 1760, with 
New England in 1860, we may safely 
assume that the population lived, on an 
average, twice as far from their places of 
worship as they do now; and we know 
that they had but one quarter as many 
varieties of worship wherewith to suit 
their denominational preferences. Yet 
there were only 10,000 out of 500,000— 
one in fifty—who could not be classed 
among the supporters of some religious 
society. It may be, as has been already 
intimated, that this number is set too low. 
Suppose we double it—calling the ne- 
glecters of public worship in 1760, twenty 
thousand instead of ten, or one twenty- 
fifth of the entire population, instead of 
one fiftieth—how will it compare with the 
proportion that habitually “neglect the 
assembling of themselves together ” now ? 
Discreet Christian men, within a year or 
two past, awakening perhaps rather sud- 
denly to a contemplation of this appalling 
subject, and catching hurried glances, 
have reported the number as high asa 
million or more—about one third of the 
whole population. This is undoubtedly 
an exaggeration, if it be intended to in- 
clude only such as Dr. Stiles included in 
his “10,000 reducible to no class.” But 
if we diminish it one half—setting the 
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proportion at a sixth, instead of a third of 
the whole population—it will then be four 
times as great as it was a hundred years 
ago, when they resided twice as far from 
meeting, and had only a quarter as many 
sects, among which to find a congenial 
religion. It will be found, by examining 
such facts as the foregoing, that new sects 
spring from existing sects, and not from 
the debris of Nothingarianism; and that 
it is not so much the want of a new form 
of religion, as an indifference or repug- 
nance to all religion, that ails the neglec- 
ters of public worship, and has to be pro- 
vided for in their evangelization. Let a 
new denomination be set up in every town 
and village where its members are pleased 
to attempt it; but let nobody be deluded 
with the whim that this will perceptibly 
thin the ranks of habitual neglectors. 

In addition to these points of instruc- 
tion, derived from the facts given us in 
this discourse, there isa lesson of deep 
wisdom to be learned from its mistakes. 
The science of statistics is of recent ori- 
The man who first gave name and 
form to this branch of knowledge, Arch- 
enwall, of Prussia, was coeval with Dr. 
Stiles, and published his first thoughts on 
the subject in 1749. The grouping of 
facts in statistical tables, and for statisti- 
cal uses, as is now all the time done in 
every department of human research, was 
entirely new business this side the water. 
So was the present familiar way of using 
such facts in calculating the probable 
issues of the future. The small allow- 
ance that he made for “ proseliting and 
changing communions,” which evidently 
resulted from insufficient data, had some- 
thing to doin bringing out an erroneous 
conclusion. The presumption, that, be- 
cause four denominations of Christians 
then held the ground, there would be only 
four during the next century, was a still 
more pregnant source of error. But his 
widest divergence from the mark origin- 


gin. 


ated in the supposition that Yankees were 
going to stay at home, as they had done. 
His “ allowances for emigrations to new 
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provinces ” are altogether too small. The 
population of New England, at the pres- 
ent time, according to his estimate, should 
be nearly 8,000,000, in place of the 3, 
526,000 which we actually find. Had all 
her sons and daughters spent their days 
where they were born, as their fathers 
generally had done, this might have been 
true; but this was not to be. They 
were thenceforth to be known as the 
“ UNIVERSAL YANKEE Nation.” Were 
all the living descendants of New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, who have been 
gathered into other communions for the 
past hundred years, now to be restored, 
with what have gone to other parts with- 
out giving up their religious denomina- 
tion, we might probably count the 5,000 
churches of our order which his calcula- 
tion assigns us. Our Presbyterian breth- 
ren acknowledge that not less than 2,000 
of their churches were derived from New 
England Congregationalists. How many 
of the same stock could be found mar- 
shalled under other denominational ban- 
ners, were the search to be made through- 
out “ the sacramental host of God’s elect,” 
remains to be seen. But all this, how- 
ever, is a digression. 

“ Figures won’t lie,” it is said. But 
they will lie, and that in the worst possi- 
ble way, unless they are made to speak 
the truth. As we find them sometimes 
employed, they might aptly be called 
“the father of lies.” It is astonishing to 
see what a mountain of errors will come 
from a mole-hill mistake in the basis of a 
statistical calculation, by merely applying 
the artless, but inexorable rule of “ Multi- 
plication.” We have just been noticing 
an illustration of it in the fact that 
thousands of churches and millions of 
souls were made to depend for their exis- 
tence in 1860, on the figures which Dr. 
Stiles happened to set down as expressing 
his idea of the changes going on among 
the religious sects a hundred years before, 
and of the laws that he then imagined 
would regulate emigration for the coming 
century. Whether the Congregational 
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chuches in New England should, by this 
time, count 5,000, or one quarter of that 
number ; whether the population of New 
England should be 8,000,000, or 3,526, 
000, all turned on the accuracy or the fal- 
sity of data, which must have been deter- 
mined more by guessing than by count- 
ing. 

The charity with which we censure the 
mistakes of Dr. Stiles, with the scant sta- 
tistical knowledge and green experience 
which the world then had of statistics, can- 


-not be claimed for the blunders which 


are daily perpetrated now, especially in 
the departments of morals, religion, church 
extension. In drawing up a report, or 
preparing an address, one finds it in the 
line of his argument to state, in round 
numbers, what proportion of the people 
in a certain city or section of the country, 
stay away from church on the Sabbath. 
Now, there are three several ways in 
which he may attempt to get the data. 
He may canvass the city throughout ; or 
he may count a congregation or two, here 
and there, and work out the rest by the 
* Rule of Three ;” or, which is still easier, 
and therefore more likely to be the way 
adopted, he may find, by hunting among 
files of old newspapers, an estimate ready 
to his hand, which has been the rounds 
before—perhaps more than once. And 
without knowing on what authority it is 
based, or whether it have any basis in 
fact, he takes the figures, and by a sur- 
prisingly short process of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication or division, shows 
—no matter what he shows—as the result 
of such a statistical calculation. It may 
be that he has cyphered New England 
into heathenism; it may be that he has 
cyphered her out of it. No matter which, 
in the view of considerate persons. This 
careless manner of gathering the facts 
pertaining to such subjects, and this reck- 
less way of using them, (even by ortho- 
dox ministers,) if applied to vital statistics, 
would break up every life-insurance com- 
pany in the land ; for it would destroy all 
confidence in their calculations of life’s 
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continuance. Our census returns, and 
the statistics relating to the various indus- 
tral pursuits of the population which ac- 
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company them, if put together after the 
same fashion, would not be deemed worth 
the paper on which they were printed. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND 


MINISTERS 


IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. LEARNED, 


BERLIN, CT. 


(Continued from p. 28.) 


CHAPLIN.— This town was incorporated 
May, 1822, taking its territory chiefly 
from Mansfield and Hampton, with a 
small piece from Windham. An Eccle- 
siastical Society, with the same name, had 
been incorporated October, 1809, and a 
meeting-house erected, which was dedi- 
cated September 27, 1815. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel P. Williams, of Mansfield, 
from Gen. xxviii: 17. 

The village of Chaplin is a neat and 
thriving place, the people being to some 
extent engaged in the making of boots 
and shoes. 

The Church was organized by a Coun- 
cil, convened at the house of Rev. David 
Avery, in Chaplin, May 31, 1810, and 
was composed of members from the 
churches in Ashford and Mansfield. It 
was sometimes known as the “ Union 
Church in Mansfield,” and enjoyed, for a 
time, the ministrations of Rev. David 
Avery, who was one of the original mem- 
bers, having elsewhere held the office of 
pastor, and also of Mr. Nathan Grosve- 
nor, who having been for a large part of 
his life a merchant, received the approba- 
tion of Windham County Association 
about the time when this Church was 
formed. The pastors settled over this 
Church have been the following: 
JARED ANDRUS,....+.22.Ord. Dec. 27, 

Dis. May 11, 


Lent S. Hovau,........Ord. Aug. 17, 
Dis. Dec. 20 


ERASTUS DICKINSON,..-.Inst. Oct. 25, 
Dis. Jan. 2, 
MERRICK KNIGHT,...-...Ord. May 1, 
Dis. Dec. 21, 
JosEPH W. BAckvs,.....Inst. Jan. 23, 
Dis. Jan. 1, 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS,.....Inst. Feb. 24, 


1820 
1830 


1831 
20, 1836 


1837 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1856 
1858 


1858 


Rev. JARED ANDRUS was born at 
Bolton, Ct., May, 1784, the son of Elisha 
and Mary (Skinner) Andrus. His pa- 
rents were highly respectable, though in 
retired life. At the age of thirty, he 
made a profession of religion, and was 
then encouraged to prepare himself for 
the ministry. After long hesitancy, he 
appealed on this subject to the decision of 
the lot. Having studied theology with 
his pastor, Rev. P. Parmelee, he was 
licensed in 1819, and soon began to sup- 
ply the pulpit at Chaplin, where he was 
ordained, first pastor of the Church, Dec. 
27, 1820. 

Here he labored faithfully, till May 11, 
1830, after which he supplied the Church 
in Bozrah a year or more, and then re- 
moved to North Madison, where he was 
installed pastor, June 21,1832. On the 
first Sabbath of 1832, he had preached 
with great earnestness from the text, 
“This year thou shalt die,” and on the 
eleventh day of November, of the same 
year, he died of a disease of the kidneys. 
He was regarded as a successful pastor. 

His wife, Sarah Ann Hough, was mar- 
ried Noy. 21, 1822, and survived him 
about thirteen.months. 

Rev. Lent S. Hoven was born at 
Wallingford, Jan. 20, 1804,—son of Sera- 
jah and Elizabeth S. (Avery) Hough ; 
commenced teaching; was educated at 
Bangor and New Haven; was ordained 
at Chaplin, Aug. 17, 1831, and dismissed 
Dec. 20, 1836; was installed at North 
Woodstock, Jan. 11, 1837, and dismissed 
May 11, 1841, on account of severe sick- 
ness, by which he was for more than a 
year disabled; supplied for three years at 
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North Madison, and one year at Bethel; 
came to Middletown (Westfield Parish,) 
in 1846, and was installed pastor, Feb. 10, 
1847, in which charge he remains. Mr. 
Hough married Hannah Smith, of North- 
ford, a sister of Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, and 
has several children. 

Rev. Erastus Dickinson, was born 
at Plainfield, Ms., April 1, 1807, son of 
Ebenezer and Elizabeth (Vining) Dick- 
inson; graduated A. C. 1832; studied 
theology with Rev. Dr. Packard, of Shel- 
burne; was ordained at Canton, Ms., 
Sept. 9, 1835 ; dismissed June, 1837; was 
installed at Chaplin, Oct. 25, 1837, and 
dismissed Jan. 2, 1849; was installed at 
Colchester, Oct. 22, 1851, and dismissed 
in Sept. 1855 ; was installed at Sudbury, 
Ms., May 14, 1856, where he remains. 

Mr. Dickinson married (1) Maria E. 
Bowen, of Woodstock, who died Feb. 25, 
1850 ; and (2) Lois Ames, of Marshfield, 
Ms. He has three daughters, the eldest 


recently married to Rev. W. H. Ward, of 


Kansas. 

Rev. Merrick Kyicut graduated 
A. C. 1846; studied theology at East 
Windsor; was ordained at Chaplin, May 
1, 1850, and dismissed Dee. 21, 1852; was 
installed at Hebron, June 28, 1854, and 
there remains. 

Mr. Knight married Miss Abby Ward, 
of Westford Parish, in Ashford, and has 
three children. 

Rev. Joseph W. Backus was born 
at Franklin, Feb. 19, 1823, the son ot 
Elijah and Joanna R. (£llis) Backus ; 
graduated Y. C. 1846; studied theology 
at New Haven; was ordained pastor at 
Blackstone, Ms., Sept. 29, 1852, and dis- 
missed March 26, 1855; installed at Chap- 
lin, Jan. 23, 1856, and dismissed Jan. 1, 
1858 ; installed at Leominster, Ms., Jan. 
14, 1858. 

Rev. Francis WILLIAMS was born in 
Ashfield, Ms., Jan. 2, 1814, son of Fran- 
cis Williams and descendant from Robert 
Williams, who came from Norwich, Eng., 
and settled in Roxbury, Ms. He became 
pious at the age of fourteen, and joined 
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Buckland Church ; graduated W. C. 1838, 
and studied theology at East Windsor ; 
was licensed by Franklin County Associa- 
tion, and ordained pastor Sept. 20, 1841, 
at Eastford, from whence he was dismissed 
for lack of support, Nov. 12, 1851; was 
installed at Bloomfield, Dec. 31, 1851, 
and dismissed Feb. 2,1858; was installed 
at Chaplin, (in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his first charge,) Feb. 24, 1858, 
where he is now in charge. Married 
Miss Mahala R. Badger, of Springfield, 
Ms., and has had five children, of whom 
two are dead. 


EAstTForD.—This town was incor- 
porated May, 1847, this territory having 
been mostly included in a Society of the 
same name,in Ashford. There is a small 
manufacturing village at the Center of the 
town. 

The Church was formed Sept. 23, 1778, 
being the third Congregational Church in 
Ashford. It has had these pastors : 

9 
HOLLIS SAMPSON, seeeeese Inst. Dec. 6, 
Dis. May 31, 
Ord, June 1, 
Dis. Apr. 29, 
Ord. Sept. 20, 
Dis. Nov. 12, 
CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, Inst. Apr. 14, 


1778 
1804 
1809 
1816 
1820 
1840 


1841 
1851 
1858 

Between the pastorates of the last two 
gentlemen, various clergymen supplied 
the pulpit,—as Rev. Henry Hanmer, Rev. 
William M. Birchard, &c. 

Rev. ANDREW JUDSON, was born at 
Stratford, about 1748,—graduated D. C., 
1775, and was ordained pastor of the 
Church in Eastford, Dec. 2, 1778, the 
sermon being preached by his relative, 
Rev. Ephraim Judson, then of Norwich. 
This charge he retained until his death, 
which took place Nov. 15, 1804, in the 
56th year of his age, and the 26th of his 
ministry. In his early ministry, he en- 
gaged, like many Connecticut pastors, in 
tours of missionary service in the new set- 
tlements at the north. In his latter years, 
he suffered under a chronic tendency to 
melancholy. 


ANDREW JUDSON,«ooees 


REUBEN ToRREY, 


FRANcIS WILLIAMS, 
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He married, (1) Jan. 7, 1779, Elizabeth 
Work, who died Jan. 14, 1785, and (2) 
March 13, 1775, Mary Work, who died 
April 9, 1823. 

He had, in all, four sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom John Work became an ap- 
proved preacher. but died before ordina- 
tion, and Andrew Thompson became a 
lawyer, representative in Congress, and 
‘U.S. District Judge, dying at Canterbury 
in 1853. 

Rev. Hottis SAMPSON, was a deacon 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, be- 
fore he received (May 19, 1809,) the ap- 
probation of the Windham County Associ- 
ation. On the 6th of December, in the 
same year, he was ordained pastor at 
Eastford, and continued here till May 31, 
1816, when he was dismissed without any 
recommendation. The Consociation af- 
terwards appointed a committee to con- 
sider his case, by whom, after two meet- 
ings, he was deposed for “ drinking, in spite 
of a vow solemnly and publicly made.” 

Nothing more is known of him, though 
he is believed to have removed to Ver- 
mont, and to have published a funeral 
sermon which he preached in 1817, at 
Wilmington, Vt. 

Rev. Revpen Terrey,. was born in 
Weymouth, Ms., Apri! 3, 1189, son of Dr. 
James and Deborah Fitch Terrey,—grad- 
uated, B. U., 1816, united with Pacific 
Church, under Rev. Thomas Williams, 
during his College course,—studied the- 
ology with Rev. Dr. Park, Professor in 
Brown University, was licensed by the 
Consociation of Rhode Island, preached 
in Fall River, Topsfield, Salem, East 
Randolph, Princeton, Ms., and in Plain- 
field, Ct—begun his labors in Eastford, 
in the autumn of 1819, was ordained pas- 
tor, June 1, 1820, held his charge until 
April 29, 1840, when he was dismissed, 
was installed again at Prospect, June, 
1843, where he remained five years, next 
supplied at North Madison, four years, 
was installed again Nov. 17, 1852, over 
the Church in Elmwood, Providence, R. 
I., where he now remains. 
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Married Ann, daughter of Moses Eddy, 
of Providence, and has five living child- 
ren, of whom the two sons reside in Rox- 
bury, Ms. 

Rev. Francis Witurams, has been 
already commemorated in an account of 
Chaplin, and Rev. Charles Chamberlain, 
in a like account of Ashford, which may 
be seen p. 265, vol. i. 

Hampton.—This town was incorpora- 
ted Oct., 1786, the territory being taken 
from Windham, Canterbury and perhaps 
other adjoining towns. The village in 
the center is pleasantly located on high 
ground, looking to the East, and is adorn- 
ed with many neat residences, among 
which is that of Hon. Chauncy F. Cleve- 
land, formerly Governor of the State. It 
was originally known as Windham Vil- 
lage, to distinguish it from the more im- 
portant center of the town of Windham, 
but was sometimes called Canada. 

The Church was organized June 5, 
1723,—being the Second Church in 
Windham. It has had the following pas- 
tors: 

WILLIAM BILLinGs,....Ord. June 56, 
* May 20, 

SAMUEL MOSELEY,.....-Ord. May 15, 
* July 26, 

Lupovicus WELD,......Ord. Oct. 17, 
Dis. Mar. 2, 


DANIEL G. SPRAGUE,..-Inst. May 26, 
Dis. Apr. 13, 


DANIEL C. FROST,......Ord. Sept. 16, 
Dis. Oct. 19, 


WILLIAM BARNES,....-.Ord. Sept. 21, 
Dis. Sept. 21, 


GEORGE SOULE,...-..---Ord. Oct. 18, 1855 

Between the last two gentlemen, Rev. 
Richard Woodruff, served the Church as 
minister several years. 

Rev. Wiii1AM BILLInGs, was born in 
Preston, Feb. 15, 1697, the son of William 
and Prudence Billings, and grandson of 
William and Mary Billings, of Stoning- 
ton. He graduated Y. C., 1720, and was 
ordained pastor of the Church in Hamp- 
ton, (then Windham Village,) June 5, 
1723, the same day on which the Church 
was gathered. His ministry was short, 
being ended by his death, May 20, 1733. 
During these ten years, he admitted 172 


1723 
1733 
1734 
1791 
1792 
1824 
1824 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1847 
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persons to the Church. In the preface to 
a sermon of his, published after his death, 
Rev. Mr. Hale, of Ashford, says of him: 
“T have discerned his sweet Christian con- 
versation, not only among the ministers in 
our Association meetings, but also in some 
measure amongst his own people, and al- 
so very particularly in his own family, 
wherein he practiced, in a very eminent 
degree and manner. In his last sickness, 
he gave tokens of finishing his course in 
aright Christian manner, though sorely 
oppressed with the distemper in the last 
week, even unto his being very delirious, 
and that happened before many of his 
neighbors among his own people, or his 
brother ministers, or his distant relatives 
were sensible of his being so dangerously 
ill.” The sermon alluded to, was preach- 
ed on the same day of the Annual Fast, 
April 18, 1733, and is the only known 
production of his extant. It gives a plea- 


sing impression of his mental and moral 
qualities. 


Mr. Billings married Bethiah, daughter 
of Joseph Otis, of New London, and had 
one son and three daughters. His widow 
became the wife of his successor in the 
pastorate. 

Rev. SAMUEL MOSELEY, was born at 
Dorchester, Ms., August 15, 1708, son of 
Ebenezer and Hannah (Weeks) Moseley, 
and great grandson of John Moseley, or 
Maudesley, from White Hill, Lancashire, 
England. He was graduated H. C., 1729, 
ordained pastor of the Second Church in 
Windham (now Hampton) May 15, 1734, 
and held this office till his death, July 26, 
1791, in his 83d year. For some years 
previous to his death, he was much disa- 
bled by paralysis and rheumatism, from 
which he suffered distressing, and at times, 
excruciating pains. His patience, under 
these disorders, was exemplary, and his 
diligence in improving his remaining op- 
portunities to do good service to the cause 
of religion, was remarkable. He was 
honored as an accomplished gentleman 
and scholar, a sound and skilful divine. 
Such is, in brief, the testimony of Rev. 
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Dr. Cogswell, in his funeral sermon, and 
of Dr. Harris, in his history of Dorchester. 
No publications of his, have been heard of 
by the writer. 

He was married twice, (1) to Mrs. Be- 
thiah (Otis) Billings, and (2) to Mrs. Ma- 
ry (Clark) Gaylord, and had by his first 
wife seven children,—by his second, five. 
His oldest son, Ebenezer, (Y. C., 1763,) 
was ordained as a Missionary to the Indi- 
ans in 1772, but returned to his native 
parish, where he spent a long life. His 
youngest son, William, was a lawyer in 
Hartford. 

Rev. Lupovicus WELD, was born at 
Braintree, Ms., Sept. 12, 1766, son of 
Rev. Ezra and Anna (Weld) Weld, was 
graduated H. C., 1789, taught school in 
Cambridge, studied theology with his 
father, commenced preaching at Epping, 
N. H., where he received a call. He was 
ordained at Hampton, Oct. 17, 1792, af- 
ter preaching there a year previous. He 
retained this charge until infirmities, 
brought on by sedentary habits, induced 
him to seek a dismission, which he obtained 
March 2, 1824. He removed first to Fa- 
bius, N. Y., in which place and vicinity, 
he ministered to vacant churches, for sev- 
eral years. In 1842, he purchased a res- 
idence near his son, Theodore, in Bell- 
ville, N. J.,. where he died Oct. 9, 1844, 
aged 78 years. His character from early 
life was manly and upright; his mental 
abilities superior, so that he was esteemed 
one of the foremost men of his day in that 
region of country, being especially noted 
for his skill in composing sermons. He is 
remembered still with much esteem. He 
published a Fast day sermon in 1804, a 
funeral sermon in 1807, and an election 
sermon in 1821. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
John Clark, of Lebanon, and had Lewis, 
Y. C., 1818, Principal of American Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb, died 1853. 
Charles H., graduated Y. C., 1822; Ezra 
G., a physician in New Hampshire; The- 
odore D., once famous as an Orator on 
Slavery and other subjects, and Cornelia 
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E. Mrs. Weld died at Belleville, N.J., 
in 1853, much distinguished for her excel- 
lencies of character. 

Rev. DanrEL GREEN SPRAGUE, was 
born in Killingly, July 8, 1796, son of 
Dan’l, and descendant of Edw’d Sprague, 
from Dorsetshire, England. He prepared 
for College at Plainfield Academy, grad- 
uated B. U., 1819, studied theology at 
Andover, was licensed May, 1822, by 
Windham County Association, and or- 
dained in the following October, by the 
Consociation of the same County at Mans- 
field, as an Evangelist. He then labored 
one year as a Missionary of the Connecti- 
cut Missionary Society, in the States of 
Missouri and Illinois. Returning, he 
preached in Hampton during the winter 
of 1823-4, and was installed May 26, 
1824, from which charge he was dismissed 
April 13, 1839,—installed at Colchester, 
(West Chester Society) July 4, 1839, he 
was again dismissed in January, 1844, 
and in December following was once more 
installed at South Orange, N. J., in which 
charge he remains. 

He married (1) Lucy, daughter of Gen. 
James Donelson, and (2) Caroline Wood, 
widow of Jay White, Esq., of Amherst, 
Ms., and had seven children, of whom the 
oldest survivor is a graduate of Amherst 
College. Published a sermon preached 
at Hampton. 

Rev. Danret CLARK FRost was born 
at Canterbury, the son of Daniel and 
Louisa (Clark) Frost; was ordained at 
Hampton, Sept. 16, 1840, and dismissed 
Oct. 19, 1841; afterwards installed at 
Poultney, Vt., and dismissed : 
has been employed as a preacher or 
teacher in Northfield, Ms., and in other 
places. Now resides at West Killingly. 
Married Miss Berry, of Glenn’s Falls, 
N. Y¥. 

Rev. Witt1AM Barnes was born at 
Portsmouth, O., the son of Thomas and 
Sarah (Evans) Barnes; was educated a 
Methodist; converted while studying for 
the legal profession, at Milan, O., in 1833, 
and joined the Presbyterian Church in 
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that town; was graduated Y. C. 1839; 
taught an Academy at Southold, L. 1.; 
studied theology at East Windsor, appro- 
bated by New London Association ; or- 
dained pastor at Hampton, Sept. 21, 1842, 
and dismissed Sept. 21, 1847 ; was installed 
at Foxboro’, Ms., Dec. 15, 1847, and dis- 
missed on account of ill health, about 1853 ; 
has since resided in Ohio and Illinois. 

Married Eunice Alvord, daughter of 
Nathaniel Taylor, of Manchester, and has 
had children. (See History of Mendon 
Association.) 

Rev. GEoRGE SOULE was born in 
Willington, Oct. 12, 1823; a descendant 
of George Soule, who came over with 
Gov. Carver, in the Mayflower ; graduated 
A. C. 1847; taught in New London and 
Natchez, Miss. ; studied theology at East 
Windsor and New York City; was li- 
censed in 1850, by Windham Association ; 
preached in Ashford about sixteen months, 
and then removed to Hampton, where he 
was ordained, Oct. 18, 1855, and still re- 
mains. Married, Oct. 19, 1858, Caroline 
R., daughter of Col. A. M. Litchfield, of 
Hampton. 


Ki~LiInGLy.—This town was incor- 
porated May, 1708, including most of the 
territory now comprising the towns of 
Putnam and Thompson. It is still large 
in extent, and includes several manufac- 
turing villages, of which that known as 
West Killingly, around the railroad sta- 
tion at Danielsonville, is one of the largest 
in the County. 

The history of the churches in this 
town has been somewhat peculiar. The 
original Church is not now included with- 
in the town, but is known as the Church 
in East Putnam. It was organized in 
1715, but after the dismission of its first 
pastor, Rev. John Fisk, became divided. 
A part of the people erected a house of 
worship on Break-Neck Hill, (so called,) 
which was afterwards removed to the 
center of the town, and has been since 
converted into a town-house. Over the 
part of the Church worshipping in this 
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house, sometimes known as the South 

Church, two pastors were successively 

settled. 

NEHEMIAH BARKER,..++..Ord. —— — 1746 
Dis. —— — 1755 

EvDEN BurRovGHS,.......Ord. Jan. 23, 1750 
Dis. — 1771 

After Mr. Burroughs’ dismission, the 
congregation became scattered, the Church 
was virtually dissolved, and the records 
were at last destroyed by fire, in the vil- 
lage of Danielsonville. 

Rev. NengeEMIAH BARKER was born 
about 1720; graduated Y. C. 1742, and 
was A. M. in course; was ordained in 
Killingly, about 1746, and dismissed in 
1755; was invited to settle in Ashford, in 
April, 1756, but removed to Long Island, 
where, in June, 1757, he was invited to 
take the joint charge of a Church in 
(Mattatuck) Southold, and another in 
Lower Aquebogue. In October, 1759, he 
had leave of Presbytery to return to New 
England, but continued in charge till 
1766,—and then confined his labors to 
Mattatuck, until he died, March 10, 1772, 
aged 52. 

Mr. Barker married, 1746, Elizabeth 
Chandler, of Woodstock, who, after his 
death, married his successor in the pas- 
torate, Rev. John Davenport. 

Rev. EpEN Burroveus, D.D., was 
born at Stratford, Jan. 19, 1738; was 
graduated Y. C. 1757. Having taught 
school one year on Long Island, and 
studied theology with Rev. Ephraim Jud- 
son, of Taunton, Ms., he came to Kil- 
lingly in August, 1759. Here he was 
ordained, Jan. 23, 1760, as Mr. Barker’s 
successor, and during a ministry of more 
than twelve years, received twenty per- 
sons to the communion. Dismissed hence 
in 1771, he declined a call to Hopkinton, 
Ms., and was settled Sept. 1, 1772, at 
East Hanover, near Dartmouth College, 
where his labors were greatly blessed to 
the reviving of religion; but he expe- 
rienced, meanwhile, bitter trials, by the 
loss of some of his children and the bad 
conduct of ason. In 1809, he was dis- 
missed from that charge, and became pas- 
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tor of the College Church. In November, 
1810, he removed across the river to Hart- 
ford, Vt., where part of his Church lived, 
and there he died, May 22, 1813, aged 
75 years. He was an eminently pious 
man, and highly respected; “had an ex- 
tensive and correct knowledge of the 
word, and used it effectually for the con- 
version of sinners and the consolation of 
saints;”—such is the testimony of Prof. 
Woodward, in a sermon at his funeral. 

He was Trustee of Dartmouth College 
from 1773 to 1813, and received from 
that institution a Doctorate of Divinity. 

He married Abigail Davis, of Oxford, 
Ms., who died a few months before her 
husband, of the same malignant fever. 
They had, in all, eight children, of whom 
three were buried Sept. 1775, in one 
grave. The only surviving son, Stephen, 
became a most notorious rogue. 

After the decay of Mr. Burroughs’ 
Church, it was thought desirable to organ- 
ize a new Church, which should occupy, 
in some degree, the same ground; a new 
house of worship was therefore erected, to 
the Southwest of the Center, in a part of 
the town called Westfield. Here worship 
was maintained for about half a century, 
until the growth of the village around the 
railroad station induced the erection of 
the present elegant and commodious struc- 
ture, half a mile Southwest of the old 
house. 

This Church (West Killingly,) was 
formed Aug. 25, 1801, and has had the 
following successive pastors. 


GoRDON JOHNSON,......-Ord. Dee. 
Dis. Jan. 18, 1809 
ROSWELL WHITMORE,....Ord. Jan. 13, 1813 
Dis. May 2, 1843 
Tuomas O. RICE,.....e.-Ord. Jan. 1, 1845 
Dis. Mar. 25, 1856 
THomaAs T. WATERMAN,.Inst. Jan. 20, 1858 


12, 1804 


Rev. GorDoN JOHNSON was born-at 
Farmington, Aug. 1766; was graduated 
W. C. 1798; studied theology with Dr. 
Emmons,—and after preaching a while, 
came to Killingly in the Fall of 1804, and 
was ordained pastor Dec. 12, 1804, from 
which charge he was dismissed Jan. 18, 
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1809; after which, he supplied other pul- 
pits for longer or shorter periods, but was 
never settled again. He died at his resi- 
dence in West Killingly, April 25, 1823, 
aged 56. He was a man of good charac- 
ter, but of moderate abilities. “ He wished 
well to the cause of Christ, and labored to 
the extent of his ability to promote it; 
but his judgment did not always guide 
him wisely. His piety appeared at no 
time to greater advantage than after his 
dismission.” Dr. Dow preached his funeral 
sermon from Is. lvii. 2: “ He shall enter 
into peace.” 

He married (1) Elizabeth Rawson, of 
Milford, and (2) Luna Gillett, sister of 
Rev. Dr. Gillett, of Maine. 

Three sons and two daughters survived 
him. The eldest son, Nathaniel Emmons, 
was for some years editor of the NV. Y. 
Evangelist, and the others—Joseph Raw- 
son and Ezra Gordon—both became 
preachers. 

Rev. RosweLt WHITMORE was born 
at Ashford, his parents having removed 
from Killingly. He supplied the pulpit 
in West Killingly a year previous to his 
ordination, Jan. 13, 1813. During his 
pastorate of thirty years, he received four 
hundred persons to the Church, and bap- 
tized four hundred and twenty ; solemn- 
ized two hundred and fifty marriages, 
and officiated at s2ven hundred and _ fifty 
funerals. There were seven seasons of 
special attention to religion in the congre- 
gation. 

After his dismission, May 2, 1843, he 
removed, for a time, to Preston, and 
officiated as minister to a Church in Long 
Society; but returning again to his for- 
mer home, was invited to take the charge 
of a new Church at Dayville, formed out 
of his old parish. To them he ministered, 
without being installed, as their pastor for 
several years, but has now retired from 
that service,—yet continues to preach as 
occasion calls, though now the patriarch 
of the ministers of Windham County. 

His wife was Miss Avis Hutchins, of 
Killingly ; they have two daughters living. 
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Rev. Tuomas O. RicE was born at 
Ashby, Ms., Aug. 19, 1815; was grad- 
uated A. C. 1839; taught in Greenfield 
and Pittsfield, Ms.; studied theology at 
East Windsor; was ordained pastor at 
West Killingly, Jan. 1, 1845, and dis- 
missed March 25,1856. Since then, he 
has been stated supply at Rockville, and 
at Chelsea, Ms., and pastor at Brighton, 
Ms. He has lately accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Circular Congrega- 
tional Church, in Charleston, S. C. 

He has been twice married; (1) to 
Mary C. Washburn, of Pittsfield, Ms., and 
(2) to Margaret Mann, of Boston. Has 
had two daughters, of whom one has died. 
Has published occasional addresses, ser- 
mons, &e. 

During the Great Awakening of the 
last century, a separation took place from 
the Congregational Church in this town, 
and a new Church was thus organized, 
about 1745, which afterwards came into 
fellowship with the Regular Congrega- 
tional churches, and was known as the 
Church in South Killingly. It has, how- 
ever, become greatly reduced in numbers 
and strength, so that its house of worship 
has been at last opened to the use of 
another denomination. It has had these 
pastors. 


SAMUEL WADsWoORTH,...Ord. 1747 
* 


1762 
1765 
1784 
1785 
1826 
1851 
Dis. Mar. 25, 1856 


Between the last two pastorates, the 
Church was supplied, at different times, 
by Rev. George Langdon, Isaac C. Day, 
John N. Whipple, and others. 

Rey. SAMUEL WADSORTH was born 
at Milton, Ms., July 23, 1720, son of Dea. 
John and Elizabeth (Vose) Wadsworth. 
In 1744, he resided at Canterbury, where 
his elder brother had been pastor, and 
there took part with the opponents of Mr. 
Cogswell. He was invited, April 27, 
1747, to take charge of the Church re- 
cently formed by Separates, in South 


June 3, 


ELIPHALET WRiIGHT,....Ord. May 16, 

* Aug. 4, 
June l, 
May 23, 
JOSEPH AYER,...e.-e00-1nst. Jan. 22, 


ISRAEL DAY, ...00.ccceeOrd. 
Dis. 
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Killingly, and was ordained pastor, June 
8,1747; Sermon by Rey. Matthew Smith, 
pastor in Stonington; Charge by Rev. 
Joseph Snow, pastor in Providence; 
Right Hand, by Ebenezer Cleaveland, 
member of Canterbury Church,—lIsaac 
Backus, of Norwich, and Oliver Prentice, 
of Stonington, assisting Mr. Snow in 
ordaining him. He is described, about 
this time, by one of his Killingly friends, 
“as a man of an excellent gift in prayer, 
very fervent and very gifted in exhorta- 
tion; his preaching as small, yet apt in 
many expressions ; his conduct extraordi- 
narily religious, and his conversation very 
heavenly and good.” He held his oflice 
here until his death, in 1762, notwith- 
standing some complaints and troubles. 
He married (1) Mary Marsh; (2) Eliza- 
beth Warren; and had, in all, five chil- 
dren. 

Rev. ELipnaLeT Wricurt came from 
Mansfield to Killingly, in 1764, and was 
ordained over the Separate Church, May 
16, 1765; Sermon by Elder John Fuller, 
of Norwich. Mr. Wright is described as 
a very regular and worthy minister, and 
seems to have been successful in his la- 
bors. In 1776-7, a revival brought fifty 
persons into the Church. He carried on, 
during his pastorate, his original trade of 
saddler and harness-maker. During the 
war, his only son was drafted to repel the 
British, when he took the place himself, 
and started for the shore ; but was stopped 
at Plainfield, with the news of the enemy's 
withdrawal,—whereupon he preached for 
Mr. Fuller. He died Aug. 4, 1784, in 
the 56th year of hisage. He married (1) 
Lydia, and (2) Hannah Marsh, and had 
nine children. He published a sermon 
on the death of two young men, by camp 
distemper. 

Rey. IsraeL Day was born at Attle- 
boro’, Ms., son of Jonathan and Bethuel 
(Everest) Day; but removed with his 
parents, at the age of seventeen, to South 
Killingly, where he was hopefully con- 
verted. Here he became a teacher of 
common schools, in which work he was 
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engaged after his ordination. Being a 
ready exhorter, he was encouraged to 
study theology with Rev. Eben Bradford, 
of Rowley, Ms., and supplied, for a sea- 
son, the Church in Lanesboro’, Ms., where 
he was invited to settle. But visiting his 
friends in Killingly, he was invited to 
take charge of the Church there, within a 
week after the death of Mr. Wright. He 
was ordained June 1, 1785; Sermon by 
Mr. Bradford. In this oflive he continued, 
until May 23, 1826, when he was dis- 
missed. He resided in Killingly until his 
death, Dec. 10, 1831. A funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr. Dow, from Ps. 1.: 5. 

His figure was tall and erect; his pre- 
sence commanding. He preached trom 
short notes; dwelt much on the doctrines 
of grace, and excelled in the adaptation 
of truth to particular occasions and events. 
He acquired great influence at home, and 
was respected by his brother ministers, to 
whom he was inferior in learning. In 
1799, he was admitted unanimously into 
the Clerical Association of the County. 

His salary never exceeded $125, and 
he eked out bis support by the manage- 
ment of a farm. His ministry was at- 
tended with God’s blessing. in 1788, 
there were forty persons received at one 
time. In 1800-2, there was a revival, 
which brought in sixty-four. 

A full account of these revivals, by Mr. 
Day, may be found in the third volume of 
the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 
He published also a sermon at the funeral 
of Mrs. Cynthia Day. 

Mr. Day married (1): Mary Wilson, of 
Sterling, and had four sons and one 
daughter, all of whom became reputable 
men and women; and (2) Widow Zer- 
uiah Fuller, of Windham. 

Rev. JosepH AYER was born at North 
Stonington, May 19, 1793, son of Dea. 
Joseph and Bridget (Hull) Ayer; studied 
with Dr. Nott, of Franklin; graduated 
B. U. 1823; read theology with Rev. Mr. 
Tuttle, of Ledyard, and was licensed by 
the New London Association. He com- 
menced labor in his native place, and was 
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ordained June 29, 1825, pastor of the 
Regular Congregational Church, and also 
of the Strict or Separate Church. In 
1827, the two churches were harmoniously 
united. In 1837, he was dismissed from 
this charge, and installed at Lisbon (Han- 
over,) Sept. 20,1837. In June, 1848, he 
was dismissed hence, and soon removed to 
South Killingly, where he labored (being 
installed Jan. 22, 1851,) until his dismis- 
sion, March 25, 1856. He was again 
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installed, June 16, 1857, pastor at East 
Lyme, where he now labors. 

He married Frances M. Rogers, of 
Stonington, in 1825, and has had two 
children ; one of whom, Rey. Charles L. 
Ayer, is pastor of the Church in Volun- 
town and Sterling,—and the other, Fran- 
ces Amelia, died in 1853, aged fourteen. 
A memoir, by her parents, is published 
by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. 





CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, FOR 1860. 


COMPILED BY REV. 


As a matter of convenience to many, 
and of interest to all, we continue the 
record last year commenced, of Professors 
and Students in the American Theologi- 
cal Seminaries in connection with the 
Congregational churches; by compiling, 
from the Catalogues of the several Insti- 
tutions, and from information specially 
furnished, where Catalogues have not, as 
yet, been published, the following schedule 
of the names of those who are now con- 
nected with them. In the lists of Profes- 
sors, all honorary titles are omitted, be- 
cause we have not full information on 
that point. 

The following abbreviations of names 
of Colleges occur in the list : 


A1.C. 
A.C. 
Bel.C. 
B.C. 
B.U. 
D.C. 
F.C. 
F.C.C. 
Ham.C. 


Alleghany College, Pa. 
Amherst College, Ms. 
Beloit College, Wis. 
Bowdoin College, Me. 
Brown University, R.I. 
Dartmouth College, N.H, 
Farmer’s College. 

Free Church College. 
Hamilton College, N.Y. 
Harvard College, Ms. 
Iowa College, Iowa. 
Illinois College, Ill. 
Knox College, Ill. 
London University, England. 
Madison University, N.Y. 
Marietta College, Ohio. 
Middlebury College, Vt. 
Methodist Institute. 

New Jersey College, N.J. 
New York Free Academy, N.Y. 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 


H. M. DEXTER. 


R.U. Rochester University, N.Y. 

U.C. Union College, N.Y. 
University of Michigan. 
University of Vermont, Vt. 
Wabash College, Ind. 
Waterville College, Me. 
Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
Williams College, Ms. 
Wesleyan University, Ct. 
Yale College, Ct. 

I.—THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, Me. 


Faculty. 


Rey. Enocn Ponp, President, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, and Lecturer on Pastoral Duties. 


Rev. GeorGe SueparD, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 


Rev. Danie Tatcorr Smiru, Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature. 


Rev. SamuEL Harris, Professor of Christian Theol- 
ogy. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATE. 
Name. Residence. Col. 
Edwin P. Parker, Belfast, Me. B.C. 


(1) 
Senror Crass. 
Names and Residence. 

Daniel E. Adams, Keene, N. H. 
Smith Baker, Jr., Litchfield, Me. 
Samuel D. Bowker, Biddeford, Me. 
Lewis 0. Brastow, Brewer, Me. 
John W. Chickering, Portland, Me. 
Walter E. Darling, St. Stephens, N. B. 
Andrew Fosdick, Merrimack, N. H. 
David 8S. Hibbard, Lisbon, N. H. 
8. C. Higgins, Thorndike, Me. 
Rowland B. Howard, Leeds, Me. 
Benjamin W. Pond, Bangor, Me. 
George A. Putnam, Dunbarton, N. H. 
Charles Whittier, 8. Amesbury, Ms. 

(18) 


Sem. 
Bangor. 


Graduated. 
B.C. 
B.C. 


Mivpiz Crass. 
Ebenezer Bean, Conway, N. H. 
Charles F. Boynton, Wiscasset, Me. 
James P. Chamberlain, Honolulu, §. I. 
C. R. Daggett, Greene, Me. 
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Stacy Fowler, Machias, Me. 
Samuel 8. Gardner, Brewer, Me. 
Charles L. Nichols, Stark, Me. 
George H. Pickard, Danville, Me. 
Edwin Reed, Bath, Me. 
Isaiah P. Smith, Bridgton, Me. 
Samuel W. Tenney, Norridgwock, Me. 
Horace Toothaker, Holden, Me. 
Joseph Walker, Portland, Me. 
G. C. Wilson, Jefferson, Me. 

(14) 


B.C. 
B.C. 
A.C. 
B.C. 
B.C. 
B.C. 
D.C. 


Wat.C. 


1855 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1856 


1858 


JuNIoR Cxass. 

Edwin H. Alden, Windsor, Vt. 

J. G. Bailey, Hardwick, Vt. 

George H. Blake, Portland, Me. 

Ilenry J. Bruce, Springfield, Ms. 

Samuel J. Donelly, Elktown, Md. 

Benson M. Frink, N. Bridgton, Me. 

Dennis C, Frink, N. Bridgton, Me. 

Alexander Fuller, Waterville, Me. 

Americus Fuller, Jay, Me. 

W. H. Haskell, Portland, Me. 

Luther Kean, Atkinson, Me. 

James M. Kingsbury, Tamworth, N. H. 

Joseph Kyte, Lumberland, N. J. 

Thomas A. Lewis, Ware, Ms. 

B. F. Manwell, Jay, Me. 

Geo. N. Marden, Winthrop, Me. 

E. N. Raymond, Hinesburgh, Vt. 

George L. Roberts, Griggsville, Ill. 

Benjamin P. Snow, Westbrook, Me. 

(19) Tora, 47. 
II. —THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Ms. 
Facutty. 

Rev. Cavin E. Stowe, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature. 

Rev. Epwarps A. Park, Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology. 

Rev. Extsau P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor of the 
Ilebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. Austin PHELPS, Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric. 


Rev. WittiAM G. T. Saepp, Brown Professor of Eccl. 
History, and Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. 


D.C. 1859 
1859 
1859 


A.C. 
Bel.C. 
Wat.C. 
B.C. 
A.C. 


1859 
1859 
1859 


1859 


1859 
1859 


B.C. 


Tl.C. 1859 
B.C. 1855 


Prof. WILLIAM RvssELL, Teacher of Elocution. 
Prof. GeorGe F. Root, Teacher of Music. 
RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

Names and Residence. Coll, Sem. 
Nat. P. Gilbert, Mid. Granville, N.Y. U.Vt. Andover. 
Henry L. Hubbell, Wilton, Ct. Tx && 
John W. Lane, 8. Newmarket, N. H. A.C. do. 
Wm. W. Livingston, Potton, C. E. U.Vt. do. 
Edward B. Gtheman, Chelsea, Ms. W.U. — 
Charles R. Palmer, Albany, N.Y. Y.C 
Albert B. Peabody, Boxford, Ms. an 
Daniel Phillips, Amherst, Ms. A.C. 
Henry J. Richardson, Middleton, Ms. A.C. 
George A Rogers, Andover, Ms. M.I. 
J. A. Ross, Andover, Ms. F.C.C. 

(11) 


Andover. 


Resipent Stopents. 
John Eaton, Jr., Sutton, N. H. 
Alexander McKenzie, Boston, Ms. 
Wm. 8. Palmer, Orfordville, N. H. 
(3) 


D.C. 
H.C. 
D.C. 
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Senior CLass. 
Names and Residence. 
Henry M. Alden, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Graduated. 


Ww.c. 


Samuel R. Asbury, Hanley, Staff’sh, Eng. L.U. 


George I. Bard, Derby, Vt. 

James A. Bates, Granby, Ms. 
George A. Beckwith, Salem, Ct. 
George 8. Biscoe, Grafton, Ms. 

J. Quincy Bittinger, New Oxford, Pa. 
Joseph Boardman, Amesbury, Ms. 
William 0. Carr, Derry, N. HH. 
William Crawford, Barre, Ms. ° 
Temple Cutler, Hamilton, Ms. 
Alonzo T. Deming, Middlebury, Vt. 
John W. Dodge, Newburyport, Ms. 
Lewis Francis, Burlington, Vt. 

A. L. Frisbie, Otisco, N. Y. 


Simeon Gilbert, Jr., Mid. Granville, N.Y. 


Edward N. Goddard, Claremont, N. H. 
John E. Goodrich, Hinsdale, Ms. 

J. Smedes Hanna, New York City. 
William D. lferrick, Methuen, Ms. 
Henry C. Hitchcock, Oberlin, 0. 
Frank H. Johnson, Boston, Ms. 
James McHose, Moline, Ill. 

Peter McVicar, Waukesha, Wis. 
Charles E. Milliken, Keene, N. H. 
Eldridge Mix, Atwater, O. 

Bennett H. Nash, Boston, Ms. 

A. Hastings Ross, Winchendon, Ms. 
Samuel Scoville, West Cornwall, Ct. 
Norman Seaver, Andover, Ms. 
Henry A. Stevens, Georgetown, Ms. 
C. B. Thomas, New Salem, Ms. 


Charles W. Thompson, Montpelier, Vt. , 


Edward P. Walker, Amesyville, 0. 
Jesse A. Wilkins, Beverly, Ms. 
Henry D. Woodworth, Andover, Ms. 
(36) 

Mippte CLass. 
Charles F. Abbott, Panama, 0. 
Lucien H. Adams, Derry, N. H. 
Walter 8. Alexander, Killingly, Ct. 
William M. Barber, Andover, Ms. 
Alanson 8S. Barton, New Haven, Vt. 
Daniel Bliss, Warren, Ms. 
William L. Bray, Elk Grove, Wis. 
Samuel W. Brown, Winchendon, Ms. 
Andrew J. Clapp, Southampton, Ms. 
Feorge H. Clark, Georgia, Vt. 
Isaac Clark, Ellington, Ct. 
Joseph B. Clark, West Newton, Ms. 
J. Calvin Cutler, Dorchester, Ms. 
Perley B. Davis, New Ipswich, N. H. 
Henry A. Dickinson, Granby, Ms. 
Lucius R. Eastman, Jr., Needham, Ms. 
Alfred A. Ellsworth, Bath, Me. 
Rufus Emerson, Haverhill, Ms. 
Charles H. Hitchcock, Amherst, Ms. 
John Milton Holmes, Chicago, Ill. 
Edward P. Hooker, Castleton, Vt. 
Franklin C. Jones, Southington, Ct 
J. Henry Jones, Cambridgeport, Ms. 
William R. Joyslin, Lancaster, N. H. 
John C. Labaree, Middlebury, Vt. 


U.Vt. 
A.C. 
A.C. 
A.C. 
D.C. 
ALC. 
A.C. 
A.C. 

Mar.C. 
M.C. 
Al. 
U.Vt. 
A.C. 
U.Vt. 
D.C. 
U.Vt. 

A.C. 

0.C. 

HC. 

Ye. 

B.C. 

D.C. 

W.-C. 

IL.c. 

0.C. 

VC. 

W.C. 
A.C. 
A.C. 

U.Vt. 
Mar.C. 


A.C. 


1857 
1852 
1857 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1854 
1857 
1856 
1857 
1854 
1856 
1858 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1854 
1857 
1855 
1854 
1856 
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Edward B. Mason, Cincinnati, 0. 
Lewis E. Matson, Owego, N. Y. 
John W. Miiler, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Frederic A. Noble, Oxford, Me. 
Peter Nutting, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
Charles M. Pierce, Hinsdale, Ms. 
Joseph W. Pickett, Andover, 0. 
Gustavus D. Pike, Topsfield, Ms. D.C. 1858 
Charles H. Pratt, New York City. N.Y.F.A. 1856 
D. Warren Richardson, Middleton, Ms. U.C. 1857 
Lyman §. Rowland, Enfield, Ms. A.C. 1858 
Daniel F. Savage, Andover, Ms. — 
Samuel B. Sherrill, Eaton, N. Y. A.C. 1858 
John Whitehill, Palmer, Ms. A.C. 1858 
William B. Wright, Cincinnati, 0. D.C. 1857 
—, Young, Hanover, N. H. D.C. 1856 


F.C. 
Y.C. 1857 
TIL.C. 1858 
Y.C. 1858 
W.C. 
ALC. 1855 


1858 


1857 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
David M. Bean, Sandwich, N. Il. 
Edwin Spencer Beard, Andover, Ms. 
Horace E. Boardman, West Rutland, Vt. 
Nathaniel G. Bonney, Fall River, Ms. 
Thomas M. Boss, New London, Ct. 
Charles H. Boyd, Francestown, N. H. 
Edward L. Clark, Boston, Ms. 
Edward Chase, Portland, Me. 
George Constantine, Athens, Greece. 
Albert H. Currier, Skowhegan, Me. 
B. Parker Davis, Newburyport, Ms. 
Gilbert Otis Fay, Medway, Ms. 
William M. Gay, Pittsfield, Ms. 
William Gill, Virginia, Ill. 
Henry A. Goodhue, Westminster, Vt. 
Charles F. Hand, Madison, Ct. 
Henry C. Iaskeil, Huntington, 0. 
E. E. Herrick, West Randolph, Vt. 
Charles Hosford, Thetford, Vt. 
James M Hubbard, Boston, Ms. 
Henry 8. Huntington, Cleveland, 0. 
Enoch P. Ladd, Deerfield, N. H. 
James A. Laurie, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Ch: rles H. Learoyd, Danvers, Ms. 
George Henry Morss, Charlestown, Ms. 
Cyrus P. Osborne, East Boston, Ms. 
John A. Paine, New Hartford, N. Y. 
Albert Reed, Jacksonville, Ill. 
James A. Sanderson, Pittsfield, Ms. D.C. 1859 
William C. Sanford, Orwell, Vt. U.Vt. 1854 
H. A. Schauffler, Constantinople, Turkey. W.C. 1-59 
J. Y. Stunton, West Lebanon, Me. B.C. 1856 
Gardner P. Stickney, Groveland, Ms. A.C. 1858 
Thomas W. Thompson, Worcester, Ms. D.C. 1859 
L. P. Townsend, Saubornton Bridge, N.IE. D.C. 1859 
Henry Upson, Kensington, Ct. ¥.C. 1859 
Azel W. Wild, Brookfield, Vt. M.C. 1857 

(37) Tora, 128. 


Y.C. 
Y.c. 
M.C. 
B.U. 
A.C. 
D.C. 
B.U. 
U.C. 
A.C. 1859 
BC. 1857 
Y.C. 1859 
Y.C. 1855 
Ti.C. 1859 
D.C. 1857 
W.C. 1859 
W.C. 1859 
U.Vt. 1856 
DC. 1859 
Y.C. 1859 
Y.C. 1857 
D.C. 1858 
W.C. 1859 
H.C. 1858 
H.C. 1859 
Ham.C. 1859 

TiL.c. 1859 


1858 
1859 
1857 
1856 
1859 
185: 

1858 
1859 


IlI.—THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, YALE COL- 
LEGE, New Haven, Cr. 
Facurty. 
Rev. TuEopore D. Wootsey, President. 
Jostan W. Gisss, Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Rev. Eveazer T. Firca, Lecturer on Homiletics. 
, Professor of the Pastoral Charge. 


Rev. Noas Porter, (Acting) Clark Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
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Rev. George P. Fisner, Livingston Professor of 
Divinity. 
Timotay Dwiaut, Assistant Professor of Sacred Liter- 
ature. 
RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

Names and Residence. Grad. Sem. 
William A. Bushee, Worcester, Ms. Y.C. 1856 Yale. 
Carroll Cutler, Windham, N. HL. Y.C. 1854 = do. 
Geo. A. Dickerman, Hamden, Ct. Y.C.1855 do. 
Wm. Hutchison, New Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1854 = do. 
Thos $ Potwin, East Windsor, Ct. ¥.C.J852 do. 
Jewett G. Smith, New Haven, Ct. _- do. 
P. F, Warner, Strykersville, N.Y. Y¥.C.1855 do. 

(7) 

Senior CLAss. 

Solomon J. Douglass, New Haven, Ct. 
Joseph N. MHallock, Franklinville, N. Y. 
Iforace H. McFarland, New Haven, Ct. 
Henry D. Nathrop, New Haven, Ct. 
Wilder Smith, Hartford, Ct. 

(5) 


Y.C. 1857 
Y.C. 1853 
A.C. 1858 
Y.C. 1857 


Mippie Cass. 
George B. Bacon, New Haven, Ct. 
Robert L. Braden, New Haven, Ct. 
ieorge W. Colman, Detroit, Mich. 
Edzar L. Heermance, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Philander H. Iollister, New Preston, Ct. 
Daniel A. Miles, Worcester, Ms. 
Chauncey D. Murray, Madison, Ct. 
‘) 


U.M. 1858 
Y.C. 1858 
Y.C. 1858 


JuNntoR CLAss. 
Carlos C. Carpenter, Bolton, Ct. 
Warren 8. Dutton, Milford, Ct. 
George W. Fisher, N. White Creek, N. Y. 
John H. Hewitt, Preston, Ct. 
Elijah F. Howe, Grafton, Ms. 
Charles B. Schultz, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Asher I. Wilcox, Norwich, Ct. 

(7) Tora, 26. 
IV.—THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECT- 
ICUT, East Winpsor Hut, Cr. 

Facurty. 
Rev. Wiiu1AM Tompson, Nettleton Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature. 
Rev. Epwarp A. Lawrence, Waldo Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical listory and Pastoral Duty. ‘ 
Rev. Rosert G. VeRMILYE, Professor of Christian 
Theology. 


Y.C. 1859 
Y.C. 1859 
Y.C. 1859 
Y.C. 1859 


Y.C. 1859 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

Names and Residence. Coll, Sem. 
Sumner Clark, 8. Natick, Ms. ——~ —— Theo.Ins. 
W. A. Hallock, New Haven, Ct. A.C. 1855 Pe 

(2) 

Senior CLass. 

Names and Residence. 

Daniel Beals, Charlemont, Ms. 

John E, Elliott, New London, Ct. 
Austin Gardner, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
Ifenry W. Jones, Hudson, Mich. 

Henry Powers, New Salem, Ms. 

(5) 

Mippie Crass. 
Lyman Bartlett, North Hadley, Ms. 
Walter Barton, Granby, Ms. 
Charles H. Bissell, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
James W. Grush, Fall River, Ms. 
Stephen Harris, Fitzwilliam, N. HL. 
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Samuel E. Hoar, Littleton, Ms. 
Alden Ladd, Johnson, Vt. ed 

jdward A. Pierce, Tailmadge, 0. W.C. 1858 
Thomas Roberts, W. Williamsfield, 0. W-.R.C. 1856 
Charles E. Tappan, Sandwich, N. H. A.C. 1858 
Richard G. Williams, New Marlboro’, Ms. —— —— 
Horace B. Woodworth, Lyme, N. H. D.C. 1854 

(12) 


D.C. 1858 


JUNIOR Chass. 

Hollis 8. Clark, Corinth, Vt. 

Elijah Cutler, Dorchester, Ms. 

Jeremiah D. Hyde, St. Paul, Min. 

Elbridge W. Merrit, Williamsburg, Ms. 

C€. C. C. Painter, Draper’s Valley, Va. 

John E. Wheeler, Amherst, N. H. 

(6) Tora, 25. 

V.—THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 

COLLEGE, Oserun, Our. 
Facurty. 

Rev. CHartes G. Frnney, President, and Professor of 
Theology, and of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Rey. Joun MorGan, Professor of Biblical Literature. 

Cuartes I. PenrirLp, Instructor of Hebrew. 

Rev. Henry E. Peck, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
and Adjunct Professor of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

tev. James B. Waker, Lecturer on the Harmony 
of Science with Kevealed Religion. 

Rev. James If. Farrcurp, Associate Professor of 
Theology. 


W.C. 1856 
W.C. 1859 
W.C, 1859 
A.C. 1857 


OBERLIN 


Senior CLAss. 
Names and Residence. 
George I. Allen, Fall River, Ms. 
Charles G. Bisbee, Chatham, O. 
E. Milo Cravath, Saratoga, Min. 
Robert Hovenden, Ingersoll, C. W. 
D. Jerome Jones, Jackson, Mich. 
George Juchau, London, Eng. 
Charles 1. Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Otis B Waters, Union City, Mich. 
(8) 


Graduated. 


Mippte Crass. 
E. Hudson Baker, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Henry W. Carpenter, Oberlin, 0. 
John Day, Oberlin, 0. 
Henry Matson, Oberlin, 0. 
J.D. Millard, Marietta, 0. 
Alexand?r Parker, Irvine, Scotland. 
Orange H. Spoor, Georgia, Vt. 
Leroy G. Warren, Russia, 0. 


(8) 
JUNIOR Crass. 

Samuel B, Allen, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Robert Brown, Sparta, Ill. 

Geo. N. Carruthers, Gilmore, 0. 
John H. Crumb, Preston, N. Y. 
Willard P. Gibson, Wellsboro, Pa. 
John Holway, Westerville, 0. 
Lucius A. Ilubbard, Berrecentia, N. Y. 
Conrad Matter, Berrysburg, Pa. 
Edward H. Merrell, Kirkland, N. Y. 
James L. Patton, Columbus, 0. 
Martin E. Rider, New Haven, Vt. 
John Safford, Madison, 0. 





1 Weare unable to fill out this column ; a dash 
designates here, as elsewhere, such as are not gradu- 
ates. 
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Wm. D. Scrimgeour, Andover, Ms. 
Giles W. Shurtleff, Genoa, Ill. 
Judson Smith, Middlefield, Ms. 
Edmund R. Stiles, Clarkstield, 0. 
John Vetter, Hersfeld, Germany. 
George W. Walker, Bellville, 0. 
Edward P. Whiting, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
George F. Wright, Whitehall, N. Y. 

(20) TorTa., 36. 


VI.—CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 
Facutry. 
Rev. JosepH Haven, Carpenter Professor of System- 
atic Theology. 
Rev. Samuet C. BARTLETT, Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature. 


Rev. FRANKLIN W. Fisk, Professor of Sacred Rhet- 
oric and Homiletics. 


— — Keyes Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


LECTURERS. 
The following gentlemen are appointed as Lec- 
turers on topics specially assigned by the Directors. 
Rev. Epwarp Beecuer, on ‘‘ Church Institutions.” 
Rev. JONATHAN BiLancuarp, “ The Connection of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments.”’ 
Rev. J. M. Srurtrevant, “‘ Relation of Sects to the 
Church.” 
Rev. A. L. Caaptn, ‘‘ The Relations of Christianity to 
Social Progress.” 
Rev. J. B. Watker, ‘ The Connection of Science and 
Religion.” 
Senior CLass. 
Name and Residence. 
Jirah S. Burt, Pittsfield, Il. 
(1) 


Graduated. 
1.0. 1855 


Mippte Ciass. 

Frederick W. Beecher, Galesburg, Ill. 
George D. Blodgett, Pawtucket, R.I. 

Benjamin Durham, Jr. M.D., Chicago, Ill. B.C. 
George T. Higley, Ashland, Ms. A.C. 
Chester C. Humphrey, Columbus, 0. .C. 
Edwin L. Jaggar, Burlington, Ia. Ta.C. 
Jacob P. Richards, Muscoda, Wis. — 
Ewing O. Tade, Denmark, Ia. Ia.C. 


W.c. 


(Special Course.)2 
Henry M. Daniels, Enfield, Ms. 
Charles Hancock, M. D., Dover, Tl. 
Charles A. Harvey, Vermillionville, Ill. 
Edward Hildreth, Sterling, Ms. 
Frederick Wheeler, Waukesha, Wis. 
(13) 


2 The Seminary year opens on the first Wednesday 
of October. Candidates for the Regular Course must 
be of pure moral character, and must have received 
a College education, or its equivalent. 

The Special Course is designed for individuals sup- 
posed to have a peculiar adaptation to the work of 
the gospel ministry, but too far advanced in life to 
secure a complete classical education. The literary 
attainments required are a good English education, 
together with a knowledge of the Greek Grammar, 
and of one or more of the gospels in Greek. Candi- 
dates for the Special Course, except in extraordinary 
cases, will not be received later than four weeks after 
the opening of the Seminary year. 
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Junior CLAss. 

Thaddeus W. Bruce, Chicago, Iil. 
Thomas 8. La Due, Rockford, Io. 
Edwin N. Lewis, Lisbon, Ill. 
Alfred L. Riggs, Dakota Mission, 
Lemuel N. Stratten, Wheaton, Ill. 

(Special Course.) 
William A. Adams, Dubuque, Ia. 
Samuel D. Breed, Chelsea, Mich. 
Davillo W. Comstock, Galesburg, Mich. 
George W. Wainright, China, N.Y. 

(9) Tora, 23. 


VII.—CANADA CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGT- 
CAL INSTITUTE, Toronto, C. W.1 

Rev. Apam Lik, Professor of Theology, Ecclesias- 
tical History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Bib- 
lical Criticism and Interpretation, Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Logic, and Khetoric. 

Rev. ArTaur WicKsoy, Tutor in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, English, and Mathematics. 


Extra YEAR. 
Names and Residence. 
Joseph V. Bryning. Mount Pleasant. 
Robert Burchill, Medford, (absent.) 
(2) 
Fourtu YEAR. 
George A. Rawson, Lanark. 


(1) 





1 *¢Qur course,” writes the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, “combines the literary and theological ele- 
ments. . . . In consequence of the small number of 
students, and the many duties required of the in- 
structors, the students are not divided into classes 
according to their ‘ years,’ but receive lectures all 
together, the course being so arranged as to extend 
over four years —so that they have every part of it, 
though not in a uniform order.”? The theological 
instruction is given by the Rev. Dr. Lillie. 
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Tarp YEAR. 
John Brown, Caledon. 
Robert Brown, Caledon. 
Benjamin W. Day, Brantford. 
George Strasenburgh, Kingston. 


Seconp YEAR. 
Charles Duff, Torento. 
John G. Sanderson, Kingston. 
J. — Smith, Scovland. 
(i 


First YEAR. 
William Carlyle, Mount Pleasant. 
Richard Lewis, Jr, Sarnia. 
Alexander McGregor, Brock. 
(3) Tora, 13. 


From the above lists we gather the fol- 
lowing summary :— 


CLASSES. 


4th 
Year. 


Res. 


Sem. Licen. Sen. Mid. Jun. Tora. 


Bangor, 1 “ 138 «(14 19 47 
Andover, 14 
Yale, 
E. Windsor, 2 
Oberlin, 0 
Chicago, 0 
Toronto, 2 
26 


ge 
a 


41 87 =: 128 
if 7 26 
12 6 25 
8 20 36 
3 9 23 
3 3 13 


98 101 


be | 


ler oan 


1 
Total, 7. q 298 
By comparison with our list of last year, 
we find that there is an increase since 
then, of 9 Resident Licentiates, 2 Seniors 
and 21 Middlers, with a loss of 10 Juniors; 
leaving a net increase of 20, exclusive of 
Canada, of which we had no report last 
year; including Canada, the net increase 
is ?2. 





CONGREGATIONALISM IN MICHIGAN : 
A SKETCH OF ITS INTRODUCTION, ESTABLISHMENT, AND PROGRESS.? 


BY REV. JOHN D. PIERCE, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Tue taking up of a wild, unoccupied 
region of country, and the settlement of 
the same, are ever events of stirring in- 
terest. Old habits and associations are 
broken up, new social elements are gath- 
ered, and a new community is formed ; 
perchance a new State or Empire is 
founded. 

And as man isa religious being, and 
must and will have something in the form 





2 A paper read before the Michigan State Historical 
Society, on Thursday Evening, Feb. 2, 1860. 


of religion, so it is exceedingly important 
what system of faith, and what kind of 
religious institutions, are adopted and 
established in that community; for the 
prevailing belief of a people will ever 
shape and control its destinies. There 
are forms of Christianity not favorable to 
the growth of a nation. This is clearly to 
be seen in the history of the past. A 
mere formalism, the outgrowth of an erro- 
neous scheme of faith, must in all time 
exert a blighting influence. Not so with 
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Christianity in its native simplicity and 
purity. It is an ever living and control- 
ling power ; and, wherever it finds a lodg- 
ment in the hearts of a people, there have 
always been happy families and a pros- 
perous community. It is hence not a 
matter of small moment, as some seem to 
imagine, what kinds of doctrinal belief 
and practice are brought in on the settle- 
ment of a new country and the founding 
of a new commonwealth. 

Of all the forms of orthodox, evangeli- 
cal Christianity, none, I may venture to 
affirm, has proved itself more favorable to 
the happiness of a people, and more 
friendly to progress and improvement, 


than the Congregational faith and polity 


of the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth Rock. 
Some account of its introduction and per- 
manent establishment in Michigan, and of 
its progress, I have been requested to 
give. In doing so, I must necessarily be 
brief. Ican only state some of the more 
material facts. It will be my purpose to 
set down mainly what has come within 
my own personal observation, and where 
there have been differences of opinion, 
and collisions with others, to state nothing 
that will not bear the most rigid investiga- 
tion. 

It may be important to remark, in pas- 
sing, that many seem not to discriminate 
between Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian churches; Congregational churches 
being often called Presbyterian. The 
reason of this lies in the fact that the two 
denominations accept essentially the same 
great system of revealed truth. The dif- 
ference between them has respect to 
Church order and government. 

The Presbyterian Church is divided 
into local congregations, subject each to 
an Eldership, Presbytery, Synod and 
General Assembly ; whereas all Congre- 
gational churches have, as the basis of 
their organization, these three great prac- 
tical principles : 

1. That all local churches are associa- 
tions of believers, independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 
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2. That all ecclesiastical power resides 
in the individual membership of such 
local churches or assemblies. 

3. That Christ ordained but two grades 
of Church officers, bishops and deacons, 
and they to be servants, and not masters, 
of his Church—he himself being their 
Lord and Master. 

Accordingly, the first Congregational 
Church, brought over in the “ Mayflower,” 
and landed on Plymouth Rock, resolved, 
while still on board, “ that every people 
under God have a right to govern them- 


‘selves, both in Church and State.” I 


may add, in this connection, that Baptist 
churches are equally Congregational in 
their organization and government. But 
as they are technically known by that 
other appellation, they of course are not 
to be included in what follows. The 
account, therefore, which I am to give of 
Congregationalism in Michigan, has re- 
spect solely to those churches whose organ- 
ization and government are based on the 
above recognized principles—such alone 
as are distinctively and denominationally 
known and acknowledged as Congrega- 
tional churches. 

On account of the plan of union between 
the Congregationalisis and Presbyterians, 
adopted in the early part of this century, 
and the co-operative system subsequently 
agreed upon, the history of the two de- 
nominations becomes so blended that no 
satisfactory account of either can be writ- 
ten without occasionally referring to the 
other. In that plan of united action, it 
was stipulated that, in the formation of 
new churches, the majority should be left 
free to determine the question of Church 
order and government. But in its work- 
ings, as has been justly observed, it 
became a plan for the absorption of Con- 
gregationalists in the Presbyterian con- 
nection. As throughout New York and 
Ohio, at an early day, so in the first set- 
tlement of this State, Congregationalists 
frequently yielded their preferences for 
the sake of peace and co-operation, even 
when they possessed a large majority. I 
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will cite one instance as an illustration. 
In 1836, a Church near Adrian was 
formed, consisting of twenty-five members. 
The question of Church Polity was dis- 
cussed, and it was found that all but one 
wished to make it Congregational. That 
one urged Presbyterianism ; and, to grat- 
ify him, the Presbyterian form was adopted. 
And so in many other cases. Contrary 
to the terms of union, majorities were 
compelled to give up their preferences, 
and often to small minorities. I have 
mentioned these facts to show why it is 
that, while Congregationalists have large- 
ly predominated, so few Congregational 
churches appear upon the record in the 
first settlements of the West. So early as 
July, 1824, Rev. Isaac W. Ruggles, of 
our faith and polity, came to Michigan. 
At that time, there was not a Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian minister in the 
Territory, except Rev. Mr. Ferry,’ mis- 
sionary to the Indians, stationed at Mack- 
inaw. There were then two churches— 
one in this city, the other at Pontiac. 
From that date up to 1830, the churches 
that had been organized, and the six min- 
isters then here, constituted the Detroit 
Presbytery. And though the Congrega- 
tional element was here, yet it was not so 
distinctively, and consequently, was un- 
recognized and unknown. 

In May, 1831, I received a commission 
from the American Home Missionary 
Society, to labor either in the State of 
Illinois or within the Territory of Michi- 
gan, which then included the whole of 
Wisconsin. The population of this vast 
region, according to the census just then 
taken, was about thirty-one thousand— 
one thousand in Wisconsin, and thirty 
thousand in Michigan proper. Detroit 
was then a mere village, Chicago a mili- 
tary post, and Milwaukee a camping 
ground for the Indians. 





1 I would state here that the first Congregational 
minister, or of any Evangelical denomination, that 
ever appeared and preached on this ground, was 
Rey. David Bacon, father of Dr. Bacon, of Connecti- 
cut. He was here in 1801 or 1802, and spent one 
year. 
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The first of June, of that year, I reached 
Detroit, and met the Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society, as advised by 
the Secretary, to consult with them in 
regard to future operations, and the most 
desirable and feasible field of labor. 
Members of the Committee discussed 
freely the question of Church order and 
government, and what polity it was best 
to introduce and establish on the forma- 
tion of churches. I was informed “ that 
it was best for me, and that it was expect- 
ed, that I should join the Presbytery ;” 
and, furthermore, “ that it would not be 
either desirable or wise to organize any 
Congregational churches.” The reason 


“assigned was, “ that, while Congregation- 


alism did well enough for New England, 
it was not adapted to the recent settle- 
ments of the West.” My answer was, 
that I had examined the question of 
Church order and government, and was 
satisfied that Congregationalism was the 
Scriptnral mode ; and, if it was adapted 
to primitive times, and to New England 
in its infancy, it would not be less so to 
the new settlements of the West. It was 
urged, too, that there were no Congrega- 
tional churches of any account, and no 
ministers and no associations of that name 
in all the Territories of the Northwest. 
And that, I believe, was then true, espe- 
cially of all Western Michigan and Wis- 
consin. The few ministers and churches 
of that day, on the Eastern coast, were 
either Presbyterian, or connected with 
Presbytery on the plan of union—six in 
number, all told, for the whole Territory, 
if not for the entire Northwest. 

Leaving Detroit, I spent four Sabbaths 
at Ann Arbor, and then passed on to 
Marshall, recently established as the seat 
of justice for Calhoun county. Arriving 
here the last of June, I found one or two 
shanties, and a double log-house partly 
done. The next day, it being the Sab- 
bath, July 1, 1831, by consent of the own- 
er, a meeting was appointed. The entire 
community assembled; not one of the 
settlers was absent. When the congre- 
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gation came together, it numbered about 
twenty-five. Some present were non-res- 
idents, in search of Jocations—land-look- 
ers, as then called. The novelty of the 
scene induced all to attend. There were 
one Congressman and one Judge from 
the East, and others were men of learning 
and intelligence. At that time there were 
but three white females in the county, 
two at Marshall and one twelve miles 
I never preached to a more atten- 
tive congregation. This was my text, 
found in Gen. iii., 10: “ And he said, I 
heard thy voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid, because I was naked, and I hid 
myself.” Tt was my purpose to show that, 
without a revelation direct from God, man 
had reason to despair of being saved. This 
was the first Christian assembly and the 
first sermon ever preached, in all that re- 
gion: for hundreds of miles in extent, 
where the red man, and his companion 
hunter the wolf, had roamed free as air 
for ages. 

When I entered Marshall it was not 
my design to remain there. But after 
preaching every Sabbath for three 
months, I left for the east, and came back 
after four weeks with my family, intend- 
ing to go still further west. On arriving 
at Marshall, I was urged to remain by 
most of the people then present, and make 
it my home. Besides, they promised to 
do what they could for my support, and 
on my concluding to do so, and as an 
earnest of their good will and wishes, they 
gave me a deed of the two village lots on 
which that double log-house was built. 
For this I paid to the man who built it a 
fair compensation; and in this house for 
about two years, meetings were held near- 
ly every Sabbath. During my absence 
for my family, a Methodist minister came 
in, and established a meeting the forenoon 
of each Sabbath. This made it necessary 
for me on my return to hold ours in the 
afternoon, as most of the people wished to 
attend both services. There remained 
during winter about sixty persons. In 
the spring our numbers rapidly increased, 


west. 
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and our house, though a large one, was 
often crowded. 

In May, 1832, the first Congregational 
Church was formed, consisting of seven 
members. Mr. Stephen Kimball was cho- 
sen its first deacon. It was in July of 
this year that the cholera, “ the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday,” came, and 
two of our members died. That was tru- 
ly a day of gloom. Such an one I hope 
never to see again. One of the victims 
was my own wife—a_ noble Christian wo- 
man whose lifeless form I was under the 
necessity of preparing for the grave with 
my own hands, assisted by one man, and 
he a stranger. Her death was occasioned 
by her sympathy for others in distress. 
She visited a family that had just moved 
in from Detroit to escape the dreaded 
cholera, from whom a son had just been 
taken to the grave, “ for the purpose,” as 
she expressed it, “of trying to comfort 
them a little.” On entering the house, 
she found the mother dying, the father 
prostrate, and another son coming down 
with the disease, who soon after died. She 
was deeply moved. On her return, she 
said, “I cried like a child when I saw 
how afflicted they were.” Immediately 
after, she too was taken with all the fear- 
ful symptoms, and it soon became evident 
that she must-go, and in about twenty 
hours she was on her way to her last rest- 
ing place. But she died in hope—having 
no fear of death—praying for her two 
little ones. I may add that, when it was 
known that the cholera was in our 
midst, many fled the place. There re- 
mained about seventy persons; of this 
number eight died; ten others were se- 
verely attacked, but recovered—and all 
within the compass of eight days. 

This terrible visitation compelled me 
to return east with my two infant children. 
In the following spring I came back, and 
commenced my labors again on the same 
field. Immigration poured in upon us, 
settlements rapidly increased, and num- 
bers were added to the Church. Soon 
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after this period I commenced preaching 
a part of the time in the township of Ho- 
mer, where in a short time a Congrega- 
tional Church was gathered, consisting of 
about twenty members. Something more 
than a year thereafter, Rev. Calvin Clark 
took charge of that Church and congre- 
gation. In a little time the subject of 
Church polity was agitated, and, though 
decidedly Congregational in sentiment, 
the Church was induced to change its 
organization, and become Presbyterian in 
form. 

In the year 1835, I was called to Rich- 
land, Kalamazoo county, to assist in the 
formation of a Congregational Church ; 
and about two years thereafter to Gun 
Plain, as a member of the first ecclesiasti- 
cal council that ever convened in western 
Michigan, if not in the State, for the pur- 
pose of ordaining Rev. Geo. N. Smith as 
a missionary to the Indians. Rev. Mason 
Knepen preached on the occasion. The 
Church at Richland remained Congrega- 
tional till after 1838, when Rev. Mr. Clark 
took charge of it, and soon after the 
Church entered the Presbyterian connec- 
tion. 

I continued my labors at Marshall till 
July, 1836, when, having been appointed 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
the organization of the State government, 
I resigned my charge. The Church then 
numbered about fifty members, and was 
happily united. Mr. Clark then supplied 
the place for nearly two years. It was 
then supplied by Rev. Stephen Mason for 
one year. About this time, Rev. John P. 
Cleaveland arrived in the village, for the 
avowed purpose of forwarding his Mar- 
shall College enterprise, a charter having 
been obtained, and was occasionally in- 
vited to preach, and, at the close of Mr. 
Mason’s term, supplied the place for a 
short period. On the suggestion of Mr. 
Cleaveland, Rev. John Wilder, of Massa- 
chusetts, was called and settled as pastor. 
While Mr. Clark was with the Church, 
the subjects of Church order and govern- 
ment were freely discussed, and a change 
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of polity suggested. It was now brought 
up anew, and a meeting called to take the 
sense of the Church on the question. 
When assembled, a motion was made that 
it was expedient for the Church to be con- 
nected with Presbytery. By the way, 
the Presbytery of Marshall had just been 
organized, while, as yet, there was no 
Church of that name in the place. Mr. 
Cleaveland, though in no way connected 
with the Church, either as minister or as 
one of its members, attended that meeting, 
and urged the measure—a change of pol- 
ity and connection with Presbytery. After 
a long and earnest discussion, the motion 
was lost by a decided majority. The mi- 
nority immediately withdrew, and were 
formed into a Presbyterian Church by 
Mr. Cleaveland. 

The Congregational Church, being weak- 
ened by the above-named disunion, could 
no longer support its pastor; and accor- 
dingly, the year following, Mr. Wilder 
was dismissed. In the meantime, the 
new Church was supplied by Mr. Cleave- 
land—his college enterprise having failed. 
Subsequently, and after Mr. Cleaveland 
had left the place, the two churches uni- 
ted—the Congregational members with the 
Presbyterians—on condition that, in mat- 
ters of discipline, they should not be sub- 
ject to anybody out of the Church itself. 
It is proper to add, in this connection, 
that soon after the settlement of Mr. Wil- 
der, in 1839, the Marshall Association 
was formed, and chiefly by his active 
agency. 

During this period, several other Con- 
gregational ministers having entered the 
State, new churches were gathered, and 
two more Associations were formed—the 
Jackson, and the Eastern—both in the 
early part of 1840. It must, however, be 
confessed that, up to 1842, Congregational- 
ism maintained a doubtful, precarious ex- 
istence, and constant struggle for life. 
Distrusted abroad, and beset with dif_i- 
culties at home, its progress was greatly 
obstructed. But this very trial to which 
it was subjected proved its vitality, its 
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living power ; and through that life which 
inheres in itself, has it in a great measure 
overcome opposing forces, and is now de- 
monstrating its adaptedness to the new 
States and Territories of the great West. 

Previous to 1835, as near as I can as- 
certain, seven churches were organized 
that still remain Congregational, while 
the Synod of Michigan numbered, the 
year following, forty-two churches, and 
about the like number of ministers. It is 
probable, however, that most of the seven 
were connected with that body, and hence 
not known as Congregational churches 
till after 1840. I will name those churches 
in the order of their formation : 

Church in Rochester, formed in July, 
1827 ; 

Church in Lima, formed in January, 
1830 ; 

Church in Pontiac, formed in Febru- 
ary, 1831 ; 

Church in Clinton, formed in Septem- 
ber, 1831; 

Church in Bruce, formed in July, 1833; 

Church in Grand Blanc, formed in 
July, 1833; 

Church in Barry, formed in January, 
1834. 

In addition to these, as I have already 
stated, the churches of Marshall, Homer, 
and Richland were organized Congrega- 
tionally, and remained so until influences 
were brought to bear, that induced a 
change. Besides, the Church at Ypsilanti 
was Congregational in the beginning. It 
was formed in 1829, and changed in 1832, 
after the settlement of Rev. I. M. Weed 
as pastor, and, to this day, the society still 
retains the name of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Ypsilanti; the name, as 
in many other cases, without the sub- 
stance. 

From 1835 to 1840, thirteen churches 
more might have been organized as Con- 
gregational, and added to this list. But 
all these were few in numbers and limited 
in means, as well as those before organ- 
ized, and scattered over a vast tract of 
country. They were so isolated as to 
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have little or no knowledge of each other, 
and their time was all occupied in battling 
with nature, in its rude, uncultivated 
state, to provide themselves a home. It 
is doubtful whether the whole combined, 
so late as 1840, would equal, in numbers 
and pecuniary ability, some single con- 
gregations of the present day. But they 
were firm in their attachment to Puritan 
principles, and in adherence to the cher- 
ished polity of the Pilgrim Fathers. How- 
ever dark the day, and discouraging the 


prospect, they were not the men to yield. 


How liberal soever they might have been, 
they would not consent that their name 
and memorial should be blotted out for- 
ever on the fair fields of the West. It 
was their faith and confidence which sus- 
tained them in what seemed to be an un- 
equal conflict, and the fruit of that perse- 
verance is to be seen in the prosperous 
condition of the denomination at the pres- 
ent day. 

At this period in our history, ministers 
and others began to inquire—What is to 
be done ?—What can be done to rally 
our strength ?—to inspire hope, and give 
confidence to these feeble, scattered bands, 
till a brighter day shall dawn? As al- 
ready stated, three small local Associa- 


_ tions had been formed: the Marshall, in 


1839; the Jackson, and Eastern, in the 
early part of 1840. We had about this 
time and soon after, some earnest young 
men, who had recently entered the field, 
such as Reverend Messrs. Hammond, 
Jones, Hobart, Hyde, and others, whose 
hearts were in the work. The result was, 
that “at a meeting of the Jackson Con- 
ference of Congregational churches, held 
the 6th of July, 1842, a call was issued, 
inviting the Congregational ministers and 
churches of Michigan to convene at Jack- 
son on Tuesday, the 11th of October, for 
the purpose of organizing a General As- 
sociation for the State.” Accordingly, 
at the time and place appointed, there as- 
sembled ten ministers and ten delegates, 
from six churches—truly a day of small 
things, but highly important in its results. 
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The following is a list of the members of 
that convention : 

Ministers—Rev. Sylvanus Cochrane, 
of Vermontville; Rev. H. S. Hamilton, 
of Mt. Clements; Rev. Marcus Harison, 
of Jackson; Rev. L. Smith Hobart, of 
Union City; Rev. Harvey Hyde, of Sag- 
inaw; Rev. Thomas Jones, of Grass Lake ; 
Rev. Eben. McDowall, of Royal Oak; 
Rev. J. W. Smith, of Mont Blanc; Rev. 
John D. Pierce, of Marshall. 

Delegates—A. S. Arms from the 
Church in Milford; Chester Yale from 
the Church in Jackson; E. C. Clapp from 
the Church in Litchfield; Jacob Howard 
and Darius Hodges from the Church in 
Leoni; Jesse Adams, L. H. Jones, and 
Stephen Watkins from the Church in 
Grass Lake ; Alpheus Saunders and John 
N. Stickney from the Church in Union 
City. 

After mature deliberation and free in- 
terchange of views, a constitution, con- 
fession of faith, and rules for the organiza- 
tion of a General Association of Michigan, 
were adopted. And in their first address 
to the Congregational churches of the 
State, they say: “ You will allow us to 
congratulate you that God, in His kind 
Providence, has permitted us to organize 
an ecclesiastical body involving the same, 
great principles of Church order and gov- 
ernment that were taught by our Puritan 
fathers—the same principles that have 
given success, prosperity and glory to the 
churches of New England since their first 
settlement.” This, in our history, was an 
important movement. It united the Con- 
gregational ministers and churches in one 
body. It gave them an increase of power, 
and hope for the future. It put them in 
a position where they could not only de- 
fend themselves, but move forward and 
possess the land which of right belonged 
to them. 

At the above meeting, the General As- 
sociation appointed a delegate to the Sy- 
nod of Michigan, which then numbered 
about sixty ministers and churches, with 
instructions to propose a fraternal corres- 
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pondence. His reception, however, was 
not of the most flattering character. Ques- 
tions were asked which implied doubts, 
either of its ability to maintain a respec- 
table standing, or of its soundness in the 
faith. It is due to say, that after discussion, 
objections were waived, and a delegate 
appointed in return. 

But this is not all. The organization 
of a General Association failed in a great 
measure to secure the sympathy, codpera- 
tion and support of the Congregational 
churches of the East, and especially of 
New England. The great body of them 
had been led to believe that Congrega- 
tionalism at the West, had degenerated 
into a kind of Arminian perfectionism, 
and that it was totally unworthy to be 
countenanced or fellowshiped by them. 
It had been so industriously circulated, 
and so often repeated, that Congregation- 
alism, from the Hudson throughout the 
vast, indefinite Northwest, was such a 
sightless, shapeless, unseemly nondescript, 
and so different from what it was East, 
that it became very difficult for a long 
time to remove the impression. To disa- 
buse the public mind at the East required 
the labor of years. A house may be 
burned and soon replaced, but the effects 
of moral causes are not easily removed. 
Misrepresentations were studiously and 
constantly made by men who visited New 
England churches, and by the press, and 
so often presented, and with so much as- 
surance, that they came to be believed, 
and a public sentiment adverse to western 
Congregationalists was formed there. 

Hence the marvellous anomaly was 
presented—an anomaly never before wit- 
nessed in the Christian world—of a pow- 
erful denomination pouring out money as 
water to aid in sustaining a rival system, 


. and yet distrusting and almost repudia- 


ting its own children; and thus obliging 
them, in a multitude of cases, to abandon 
their own most cherished principles and 
polity. Many a western church, in times 
gone by, at its formation, has been made 
to believe that, if it would readily obtain 
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aid from the East, it must repudiate Con- 
gregationalism. 

But such a state of things could not 
last. A change was in prospect, and it 
came. That I have not misstated the 
facts of history, or presented the matter in 
a stronger light than what the simple 
truth warrants, I will cite a passage from 
the address of the General Association, 
issued at its late meeting in the city of 


Detroit: “So persistent and loud were’ 


these rumors that the Congregationalism 
of the West was not the pure and genu- 
ine Congregationalism of the East and of 
the fathers, that they found much cre- 
dence among the churches of New Eng- 
land, and with many conductors of the 
Christian press.” 

The first commencement of a change 
in the current of public sentiment of the 
Eastern people, in regard to us of the 
West, is to be dated from the time of the 
Michigan City Convention, of 1846. It 
was composed of ministers and delegates 
from the States of the Northwest, with an 
able delegation from the East. ‘Lhe first 
act of the Convention was a deliberate 
declaration of sentiments. It was re- 
solved, without a dissenting voice, that 
the Congregational ministers and churches 
do firmly adhere to the great fundamental 
doctrines of grace, as set forth and illus- 
trated by the masters of New England 
theology. It was a direct and positive 
affirmation, on the part of the West, that 
the faith and polity of the fathers are still 
received and cherished here, in all their 
grand and essential elements. 

This was the beginning of a better, 
brighter day. The work, however, was 
not yet complete. One passage more 
from the address already cited, and the 
next step in reaching the desired result 
will be seen: ‘“ Deeply had our interests 
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suffered, and more or less did they suffer, 
until the memorable Albany Convention, 
in 1852, when brethren from the East and 
from the West came together, and for 
several days compared notes, and by a 
careful analysis of doctrine and practice 
between the churches of the East and 
West, with great satisfaction found that 
the children, though nursed in trials, and 
often amid perplexities and perils, were 
not estranged, but still were true in 
heart and principles to the faith and pol- 
ity of the fathers.” ‘That convention was 
composed of four hundred and sixty-one 
ministers and laymen—three hundred 
and two from New England, and one 
hundred and fifty-nine from the West. 
Its deliberations led to most important per- 
manent results, as it respects the Congre- 
gational interests of this State, and also of 
the West. They ratified the repudiation 
by the Old School General Assembly of 
the so-called plan of union. 

I may add: “ And now these churches 
of the Pilgrim faith and order have been 
multiplying and increasing, till they have 
become a recognized power for good 
among the hosts of the Lord for the sav- 
ing of the land.” The result, then, of the 
introduction and establishment of the 
Congregational faith and polity in Michi- 
gan is as follows: Seven local Associa- 
tions, combined in one General Associa- 
tion, numbering one hundred and five 
ministers, one hundred and twenty-seven 
churches, and an aggregate of seven 
thousand and sixty-eight members. 

In this brief notice, owing to the con- 
nections and complications of the case, I 
have been compelled to refer occasionally 
to the acts and movements of another de- 
nomination. But it has been my aim to 
set down nothing that would not bear the 
test of the closest scrutiny. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
HOW THE PURITANS TRAINED THEIR CHILDREN, 


BY REV. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D. 


Ir is pretty generally agreed, that our 
Puritan fathers took sides with Solomon 
in the controversy about bringing up 
children, and used the rod. But whether 
they used anything else—and if so, what ? 
—does not appear to be so generally 
known. It is proposed to inquire after 
this “ old path,” and to lay it open, so far 
as it may be done in a few pages of the 
Quarterly, and to set up a finger-board 
at the entrance, for the direction of such 
as may desire to “‘ walk therein.” 

As to the strictness with which family 
government was administered by the first 
settlers of New England, our knowledge 
on the subject comes chiefly through tra- 
ditional and legendary channels; for this 
class of facts would be the least likely of 
any to be put on record. But in addition 
to this source of information, we have 
some remains of the teachings of that day 
—the inculcated principles which shaped 
their practice. . 

An essay “ Of Children, and their Ed- 
ucation,” from the pen of John Robinson, 
whose views on the subject, if they were 
not the current views of the Pilgrims be- 
fore, would become suchin New England 
after this clear expression of them, holds 
the following language: “It is much 





1 This essay may be found in Vol. 1, pp. 242-50 of 
his works, published by the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, 1851, a reprint from the edition 
of 1628. But the edition from which I quote, was 
printed in 1625—the year of Mr. Robinson's death— 
and is unquestionably the first. This particular 
copy has a value, apart from its intrinsic worth and 
vemerable age—235 years. On the inside of its parch- 
ment cover is written, ‘‘ For the Library of the Con- 
gregational Library Association, U.8. A., the gift of 
Rey. John Wilson, D.D., of the Scottish Free Church 
Mission, Bombay.”” It was seat from that distant 
quarter of the earth through Rey. A. C. Thompson, 
late deputy of the A. B. C. F. M. to India, as an ex- 
pression of the interest felt by our esteemed Scotch 


controverted, whether it be better, in the 
generall, to bring up children under the 
severitie of discipline, and the rod ; or no. 
And the wisdom of the flesh, out of love 
to its own, alleges many reasons to the 
contrarie. But say men what they will, 
or can, the wisdom of God is best; and 
that sayeth, that ‘ foolishness is bound up 
in the heart of a child, which the rod of 
correction must drive out:’ and that‘ he, 
who spares the rod, hurts his son.’ Prov. 
xxii. 15; xiii. 24. And surely there is 
in all children, (though not alike) a stub- 
bernnes, and stoutnes of minde arising 
from naturall pride, which must, in the 
first place, be broken and beaten down ; 
that so the foundation of their education 
being laydin humilitie, and tractableness, 
other virtues may, in their time, be built 
thereon. This fruit of naturall corruption, 
and root of actuall rebellion both against 
God and man, must be destroyed, and in 
no manner of way nourished, except we 
will plant a noursery of contempt of all 
good persons and things, and of obstinence 
therein. It is commendable in a horse, 
that he be stout, and stomackfull, being 
never to be left to his own government, 
but always to have his rider on his back, 
and the bit in his mouth. But who would 
have his childe like his horse in his bru- 
tishnes? Indeede such as are of great 
stomack, being thoroughly broken, and 
informed, become verie serviceable, for 
great designs; else, of horses they become 
asses, or worse : as Themistocles his mays- 
ter told him, when he was a childe, that 
eyther he would bring some great good, 





cousin, in the objects of the Association. The jour- 
neyings of this modest little quarto, and the influ- 
ence exerted on its many owners and readers, among 
the seven generations of men which it has outlived— 
what a theme of reflection for a thoughtful mind! 
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or some great hurt to the Commonwealth. 
Neyther is there need to fear, lest by this 
breaking, the children of great men 
should prove base-spirited, and abject, 
and so unapt to great imployments: for 
being Adam’s sons, whose desire was to 
have been like unto God, and having 
those advantages for maysterfulnes and 
high thoughts, which great men’s children 
want not (unto whom great affayrs are 
appropriated usually) they will not easily 
be found unfurnished of stomack, and 
stoutness of mind more than enough; 
wherein a little is dangerous, specially for 
making them unmeet for Christ’s yoak, 
and to learn of him, who was lowly and 
meek.” pp. 308-9. 

This certainly is intelligible, and those 
who followed it out in practice, as the 
people of that day were apt to do the 
teaching of such pastors, would be sufli- 
ciently strict in their family discipline. 

ret this is not the end of his argument. 
He can deal in sarcasm, as well as serious 
logic. “ We read,” says he, “ of Dionysius 
the tyrant, that meaning to revenge him- 
self upon Dion, who made war against 
him, caused his son, whom he had in his 
power, to be brought up in riot and won- 
tonnes. This labor many save their en- 
emies and do it themselves, and so prove 
miserable parents of dissolute children.” 
Then, as if looking directly into the mid- 
dle of this nineteenth century, he warns 
those who have children, against “ mak- 
ing them men and women before they be- 
come good boys and girls ;” and this warn- 
ing he deems the more needful “ because 
there is in men an inbred desire, and that 
inordinate usually, to hoist up their child- 
ren, as high as may be.” pp. 310-11. But 
it is as unnatural as it is unscriptural. 
“ There is to be permitted unto childhood 
that childishnes which without violence 
to nature and the God thereof, cannot be 
driven from it. Many, in pride, striving 
and straining to have their children. men 
and women too soon, and ere they be full 
boys and girls, force them above their 
pace; and either cause them to tire as 
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discouraged ; or occasion them to content 
themselves, in after time, with certain 
manly forms without substance, unreason- 
ably forced upon them, in their childhood. 
Fruits ripened by art, before their time, 
are neyther toothsome, nor wholesome ; so 
children made men when they should be 
children, prove children when they should 
be men.” pp. 314-15. 

The views of John Cotton, and Cotton 
Mather, and President Edwards, and in 
fact, of all the leading minds of New 
England, forthe first century or more, 
so far as their views have come down to 
us in their writings, were in harmony 
with these of John Robinson. And pre- 
suming that family government was actu- 
ally administered after this model, which 
they took from Solomon, it is easy to im- 
agine how stern and unfeeling, not to say 
tyrannical, such parents would appear to 
the “wiser than Solomon” of our day. 
And yet the very plea here uttered for 
such strict discipline is founded on the 
assumed fact that parents have a natural 
affection for their offspring. Why should 
the wayward and stubborn will of child- 
hood be subdued by the parent, even 
with “the rod of correction,” if nothing 
else will do it? Because, says Mr. Rob- 
inson, “love rather descends than ascends, 
as streams of water do”—i. e. from the 
parent to the child, rather than from the 
child to the parent. ‘ No wonder if men 
love, where they live, as parents do, in 
children ;” and this parental love will 
naturally beget parental care and disci- 
pline. In his view, there is something 
strangely out of reason, and positively 
sinful, where it does not. “It was an 
odius thing in the Israelites to sacrifice to 
devils their sons and daughters ; . . which, 
in a spiritual sense, we certainly do, if we 
neglect either instructing them... or 
correcting them duly.” 

That the first settlers of New England 
felt a strong affection for their offspring, 
which was greatly intensified by the re- 
ligious element that entered into compo- 
sition with it, may be inferred from the 
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hardships they suffered on their account. 
Their nonconformity with the half Popish, 
half Protestant rites of the English Church, 
in the days of Elizabeth and James, was 
more for their children’s sake than their 
own. Their removal from Holland to 
America—exchanging the “ sweet secu- 
rity of streets,” for a savage wilderness— 
they tell us, was mainly owing to the fact 
that “ their children, through the extreme 
necessity that was upon them, although 
of the best disposition and graciously in- 
clined, and willing to bear part of their 
parents’ burdens, were oftentimes so op- 
pressed with their heavy labors, that al- 
though their spirits were free and willing, 
yet their bodies bowed under the weight 
of the same, and became decrepid in their 
early youth, and the vigor of nature con- 
sumed in the very bud. And what was 
very lamentable, and of all sorrows most 
heavy to be borne, was that many, by 
these occasions, and the great licentious- 
ness of youth in that country, and the 
manifold temptations of the place, were 
drawn away by evil examples in extrava- 
gant and dangerous courses . . . . to the 
great grief of their parents, and the dis- 
honor of God.” [Morton’s Memorial, 
Boston, 1855, pp. 11, 12.] 

Impelled by considerations like these, 
to undertake personal hardships and haz- 
ards which have scarcely had a parallel 
in the history of our race; to spring for- 
ward into the “ imminent deadly breach” 
—the “ forlorn hope” of their posterity— 
-with the almost certain assurance that they 
were offering themselves a living sacrifice, 
they certainly must have loved their 
children, and ought to be believed when 
they tell us that this way of training them, 
rugged and severe though it seem to us, 
was the exponent of that love. And con- 
trary to the generally received theory of 
our times, it neither cramped the man- 
hood of their rising race, nor quenched 
their filial affection, as facts without num- 
ber might be brought to show. The “ fool- 
ishness” which “ is bound in the heart of 
a child,” and which our unsophisticated 
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fathers thought would be likely to survive 
the period of childhood, unless “ the rod 
of correction should drive it far from 
him”—this is what they feared would spoil 
their manhood, and chill their love, and 
eradicate the sentiment of filial rever- 
ence from their hearts. Not that they 
were alarmed at those noisy and turbulent 
traits of childhood, which are so much ex- 
tolled in our times, by a class of popular 
writers, as the foundation of all future 
greatness and goodness in the human 
soul; but they could not rest satisfied till 
they saw those elements of power brought 
under a safe control, and curbed into 
use, like the fiery young steed. The es- 
sential difference between the one and 
the other in their estimate of such cases, 
appears to be this: the aforesaid popular 
writers are expecting the fiery young 
steed to become a kind and obedient 
horse, of his own accord, when he ceases 
to be a colt; our Puritan fathers thought 
he must be broken “ betimes,” with bit 
and bridle, or those coltish freaks would 
grow into vicious habits that could neither 
be cured nor borne. 

But then, it need not be supposed that 
they relied only, or mainly, on the rod 
for the training of their children. Cor- 
poral punishment, in their use of it, was 
rather a preparative for moral culture, 
than any part of it. To repeat the words 
of Robinson, already quoted, it was the 
breaking and beating down of “a stub- 
bornness and stoutness of mind, arising 
from natural pride; so that the founda- 
tion of their education being laid in hu- 
mility and’ tractableness, other virtues 
may, in their turn, be built thereon.” 

The way they went to work, and the 
means they employed to build thereon, will 
forever challenge the attention of all who 
would study the Puritan character. That 
character can never be understood, with- 
out understanding the culture from which 
it grew. Born into the world a “ child 
of wrath,” and continuing such till “ born 
again” by a work of grace in the soul, 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit— 
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such was the belief of every Puritan 
father and mother—the infant was an ob- 
ject of intense religious interest ; and from 
the moment of its birth there was awakened 
in the bosoms of the parents an abiding 
consciousness of a responsibility to God 
for a trust committed to their hands, worth 
more than worlds. The care of sucha 
being was chiefly a spiritual care,—as the 
life thus begun in an “earthly taber- 
nacle,” was to be trained and fitted for 
“an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” The Puritan parent 
also believed that his totally depraved 
child might become a subject of grace 
“ betimes,”— which, in his vocabulary, 
meant at an early age; that whether he 
did or not, he was no sooner capable of 
doing wrong, than he was capable of 
being taught to do right,—a teaching 
which he, the parent, was bound to give ; 
and that a covenant-keeping God would 
not be unmindful of such “ labor of love,” 
performed by covenanting parents, on 
those who were “children of the cove- 
nant.” There was one other thing which 
the Puritan believed ; it was, that “ fami- 
lies are the nurseries of the Church and 
the Commonwealth,” insomuch that it be- 
came a proverb, “ruin families and you 
ruin all.” 

With such convictions as these ine- 
radicably fixed in the hearts of a people 
who made conscience of living up to every 
iota of their creed, the training which 
the Puritan gave his child must have 
come as near to “the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord,” as the world had then 
seen, or is likely soon to see- Neal gives 
it [vol.i., p. 560] as “a distinguishing 
mark of a Puritan,” that “ while others 
were at plays, and interludes, and revels, 
or welking in the fields, or at the diver- 
sions of bowling, fencing, &c., on the Sab- 
bath, after public service, these, with their 
families, were employed in reading the 
Scriptures, singing psalms, catechising 
their children, repeating sermons or 
prayers.” Of course they were. It was 
simply living up to their religious faith, 
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as was the Sabbath sport of others the 
living up to theirs. To what extent the 
children were catechised in the early 
days of New England, as also the effect it 
had in moulding the character of her pop- 
ulation, may be seen in Vol. I. of this 
Quarterly, pp. 383-6 ; where it is also 
shown what powerful aid the pastors lent 
in the same direction, by conducting a 
catechetical exercise with all the children 
in the parish, monthly or weekly, at the 
church or school-house. Pastors also } 


‘preached much on the duties of parents 


to their children. Conventions and Synods / 
met often to discuss the subject, and passed “ 
innumerable resolutions about it. And it 
may here be said that the greatest mis- 
take which the Congregational churches 
of New England ever made—the intro- 
duction of the “ Half-way Covenant ”— 
they were led into by their intensely 
earnest and practical concern’ about the 
nurture of their children. The appalling 
prospect of having a generation grow up 
outside of all covenant relations, as those 
must whose parents, being non-professors, 
could not offer them for baptism, though 
themselves were baptized, and the very 
pious desire to do every possible thing to 
avert such a doom, suggested the expe- 
dient of a baptismal covenant—an inven- 
tion which, notwithstanding its disastrous 
effects, proclaimed a laudable and pious 
aim to save the young. 

A more appropriate and successful 
method was subsequently taken, when the 
ministers of Boston—and there is evidence 
that other ministers did the same—under- 
took to bring their pulpit services to bear 
more directly on the young under their 
charge. In addition to several manu- 
script sermons gathered from various 
quarters, illustrative of this fact, I have 
before me a bound volume, entitled, “ A 
course of Sermons on Early Piety, by the 
Eight Ministers who carry on the Thurs- 
day Lecture in Boston. With a Preface 
by the Reverend Dr. Increase Mather, 
and also clos’d with a Discourse lately had 
by him to young people.” The subjects, 
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and the preachers’ names are given thus: 
I. “The pious parent’s wishes; By Dr. 
Cotton Mather. II. The nature of early 
piety as it respects God; By Mr. Wads- 
worth. III. Early piety, as it respects 
man; By Mr. Colman. IV. Early piety 
as it respects ourselves; By Mr. Sewall. 
V. The obligations to Early piety; By 
Mr. Prince. VI. The advantages of Early 
piety; By Mr. Webb. VII. Objections 
answered; By Mr. Cooper. VIII. Ex- 
hortations and directions to young people; 
By Mr. Foxcroft. To these add Sermon 
IX. Advice to the children of Godly an- 
cestors; By the Reverend and Aged Dr. 
Increase Mather.” The series was com- 
menced March 23, 1721, and closed May 
18 following, with the exception of Dr. 
Increase Mather’s sermon, which was 
“ given July 9, 1721, and taken in short- 
hand by one of the hearers.” 

Seldom has the pulpit, in any age, 
uttered appeals more pungent and awaken- 
ing than are to be found in these nine 
sermons. Far as those times may seem to 
us above the reach of modern degeneracy, 
there had been a sad declension, as com- 
pared with earlier and better times; and 
this labor with the young was designed to 
arrest it. In his preface to the volume, 
Dr. Increase Mather, the Nestor of New 
England, says:— As for me, I am now 
in the Lighty-third year of my age. And 
having had, in my minority, an opportu- 
nity to converse with the most renowned 
servants of God, who were the first plant- 
ers of this country, and of the churches 
in it; and having been for sixty-four 
years a preacher of the gospel, after my 
poor manner, in these churches; except 
some years, when I have been favored of 
God with opportunities to serve him in 
Europe, first, when I was a very young 
man, in Dublin, in Gloucester, and in 
Guernsey, before the year 1662, and 
afterwards when I was, more than thirty 
years ago, absent from my charge, for 
four years in an agency for the country: 
I cannot but be in the disposition of those 
ancient men, who had seen the foundation 
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of the first house, and wept with a loud 
voice, to see what a change the work of 
the temple had upon it. I wish it were 
no other than the weakness of Horace’s 
old man, the laudator temporis acti, when 
I complain that there is a grievous decay 
of piety in the land, and a leaving of the 
first love, and that the beauties of holi- 
ness are not to be seen in our churches as 
once they were. . . . I must weep, and | 
now do it with a loud voice, for what I 
see. Oh! that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears !” 


It is a significant fact, as showing the , 


great importance which was attached to 
the religious training of the young in 
those days, that recovery from a state so 
deplorable, was attempted through such a 
process. ‘ Nothing,” says the weeping 
patriarch, near the close of this preface, 
“ nothing will contribute so much to avert 
the evil tokens at which they who dwell 
in the wilderness may be afraid, as a re- 
vival of piety, even of EARLY piety, in 
the rising generation.” 

It were pertinent to the design of this 
article, after thus briefly unfolding the 
Puritan way of training up children, to 
estimate its influence on those who were 
thus trained. But a few words only must 
suffice. I have already had occasion to 
observe that it did not cramp the manly 
traits of their character, nor lower their 
filial reverence, as is persistently asserted 
to be the natural tendency of such train- 
ing now. It would be extremely hazard- 
ous for the advocates of the no-punishment 
theory to institute a comparison between 
the two systems in this particular. Manly 
traits suppressed and kept down by pa- 
rental discipline? If any tougher or 
more vigorous type of manhood has been 
produced than that which shot up on 
these shores from 1620 to 1760, let it be 
pointed out. Filial reverence driven from 
a child by the same rod that drives away 
his foolishness? If a more respectful, 
reverential feeling of children for their 
parents can be found anywhere else on 
earth, than was developed under the strict 
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parental discipline administered by our 
Puritan fathers, let it be shown. That 
sentiment was not confined to the child. 
It passed into the man, gathering strength 
as it grew old, till it became a fixed reli- 
gious sentiment. It afforded the aged 
parent a pledge of protection through 
life, if his children lived as long; and» 
had Christianity permitted, it would have 
secured him an apotheosis after death. 
What wonder if the feeling, scarcely short 
of adoration, with which the memory of 
godly parents was cherished by their pos- 
terity, became a medium through which 
their virtues were transmitted? as was 
clearly the case through several genera- 
tions. What wonder if, long after their 
piety had gone to decay, its outward 
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forms were still kept up? as we know 
they were. Formalism always pays hom- 
age to spiritual religion, so far as to 
acknowledge itself an imitator of it. But 
when spiritual religion makes a part of 
those ancestral memories which, even 
without the religious element, would 
awaken respect, it thereby avails itself 
of a great advantage. This advantage 
the Puritan faith had from the first. In 
the minds of the rising generation, it was 
associated with a species of parental 
authority which did, of itself, inspire a 
profound reverence. If any fact in morals 
has received the attestation of all time, it 
is the fact that parental indulgence begets 
filial contempt. 





THE ORIGIN OF 
MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. ALONZO H. QUINT. 


AT what time Ministerial Associations 
first received regular organization in this 
country, no records determine. They 
may have grown out of those, meetings 
which the early ministers were naturally 
led to hold; or may have been suggested 
by the similar organizations which dissent- 
ing pastors in England had formed at an 
early date. Scattered notices of early, 
and somewhat methodical, gatherings, ap- 
pear in the history of our commonwealth, 
but not of such fulness as to furnish ma- 
terials for a minute or continuous account ; 
nor have the early records of existing As- 
sociations survived the attacks of time, 
with sufficient fulness to authenticate the 
faint traditions of their early history. Such 
facts as have rewarded a somewhat labo- 
rious search, are herewith presented ; con- 
fined, however, to those voluntary minis- 
terial societies which are, in no sense, en- 
dowed with ecclesiastical authority, and 
which have now become universal in our 
denomination. 

The circumstances of our early clergy, 


very naturally brought them together at 
stated times; personal profit, the needs of 
religion, and that enjoyment which it is 
sometimes suspected that even so sedate a 
class as clergymen find in their social 
gatherings, doubtless contributed to bring 
together in 1635, Wilson, Cotton, Maver- 
ick, Warham, Weld, Eliot, Batcheler, 
Phillips, and James, in the first “ minis- 
ters’ meeting” of the colony; this meeting 
is thus described by Winthrop (Journal, 
edition of 1853, vol. 1, page 139,) under 
date of 1635 : 


The ministers of the bay and Sagus [i. e. 
Lynn] did meet once a fortnight, at one of 
their houses, by course, where some ques- 
tion of moment was debated. Mr. Skelton, 
the pastor, of Salem, and Mr. Williams, 
who was removed from Plimouth thither, 
(but not in any office, though he exercised 
by way of prophecy,) took some exception 
against it, as fearing it might grow, in 
time, to a presbytery, or superintendency, 
to the prejudice of the churches’ liberties. 
But this fear was without cause; for they 
were all clear in that point, that no church 
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or person can have power over another 
church; neither did they in their meetings 
exercise any such jurisdiction, etc. 

Whether formally organized or not, 
(and they probably were,) the meetings 
thus described by Winthrop, were virtual 
Associations. For a series of years they 
continued vigorous, but not far from 1640, 
began to decline. “ Of late,” says Letch- 
ford, in 1641-2, in his Plain Dealing, (re- 
printed in 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. iii, 74) di- 
vers of the ministers have had set meet- 
ings to order Church matters; whereby 
it is conceived they bend towards Pres- 
byterian rule.” A remark of Hooker's 
just before his death, indicates that at 
that time (1647) they were nearly obso- 
lete. Although Letchford was by no 
means favorably inclined towards the 
people of Massachusetts Bay, having been 
rather summarily cut short in his prac- 
tice as a lawyer in the early courts, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that his rep- 
resentations are incorrect. It is well 
known that some of the early ministers 
were inclined to Presbyterianism; and 
this statement by Letchford, taken in con- 
nexion with that of Winthrop as quoted 
above, and with the fact that a meeting 
of all the elders was found necessary in 
1643, to oppose the efforts of those cler- 
gymen who fancied Presbyterianism, in- 
dicate that the discontinuance of these 
meetings was owing to the jealousy of 
ministerial power, thus easily and early 
excited. 

The character of these gatherings is 
probably indicated as fully as can now 
be learned, by Thomas Shepard of Charles- 
town, in his election sermon, preached the 
15th of May, 1672, bearing the euphoni- 
ous name of “Eye Salve, or a Watch- 
word from our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
His Churches.” Setting forth, in the 
usual doleful strain of that period, the 
needs and deficiencies of the age, he looks 
back with mournful regrets, to the minis- 
ters’ meetings of former days:! 





1 Page 29. The sermon may be found in the Bos- 
ton Atheneum. 
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Again, there might be seen ministers, 
and ministers cleaving together in way of 
Communion; nothing that was difficult, 
or questionable, or weighty, or new, or 
that had an influence upon the whole, but 
they were wont to consult with one anoth- 
er; as I have heard from divers of the an- 
cient ministers of Christ now with God, 
and when I was a child, I observed in my 
father’s house, if there happened to be some 
misunderstanding at any time, it was rea- 
soned out placidly, and still ministerial 
communion was maintained; and these 
things are known unto hundreds yet living, 
that they may remember the ministers’ 
meetings in the several towns by course, at 
Cambridge, Boston, Charlestown, Rox- 
bury, &c. 


These meetings were discontinued for 
perhaps twenty or twenty-five years. 
Their renewal and final systematic or- 
ganization, in the form and for the pur- 
poses in which they now appear, the dan- 
ger which the liberties of the churches 
barely escaped, as well as Mr. Shepard’s 
view, are thus described by Dr. Stiles, 
then of Newport, in his Convention ser- 
mon, preached at Bristol, R. 1., 23d of 
April, 1760: 


So early as 1662, there were proposals 
in the Synod at Boston, drawn up by Mr. 
Shepard, for resolving the whole body of 
the churches into consociations, that is, 
that each district of neighboring churches 
should, by their pastors and messeugers as- 
semble annually in a standing Council, to 
hear and give judgment in ecclesiastical 
controversies. But this proposal dropt, 
not being acceded to by the churches, but 
strongly opposed by them, as they judged 
themselves possessed of sufficient power to 
govern themselves. A few years after this, 
the ministers of several vicinities had form- 
ed themselves into associations, or pastoral 
meetings, for prayer, on occasion of the In- 
dian war. These associations having con- 
tinued about thirty years, began to be de- 
sirous of assuming the consociated form, 
&e., &e. 


The first Association whose existence 
in a regularly organized form, can be 
traced, was one embracing the ministers 
of Boston and vicinity, and meeting at 
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Cambridge. The first volume of the 
records of this body still exist, being now 
in the library of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, through whose kindness we are 
permitted to make free use of the manu- 
script. What it contains is so well ex- 
pressed in a paper prepared by Hon. 
Daniel A. White, of Salem, through 
whose hands the book came into the 
Society’s possession, that we embody his 
description : 

“The earliest record in the volume 
bears the date of Sept. 7, 1655, stating 
the formation of an association of minis- 
ters at Bodmin, in Cornwall,— for pro- 
moting the Gospel and our mutual 
assistance and furtherance in that great 
work.’ By the rules then adopted, they 
were to have monthly meetings,—at each 
of which a moderator was to be chosen 
for the next meeting, whose duty it was 
to begin with prayer, to propose matters 
to be debated, &c., &e. The members 
were bound ‘to submit to the counsel, 
reproofs and censures of the brethren so 
associated and assembled in all things in 
the Lord;’ and not to ‘relinquish the 
association, nor forsake the appointed 
meetings, without giving sufficient rea- 
sons for the same.’ 

“ The few records of the association in 
England, relate mostly to examining and 
ordaining candidates for the ministry, 
supplying destitute places with occasional 
preaching, affording advice, &c. One of 
the questions debated was, ‘ An exami- 
natio membrorum sit necessaria ad par- 
ticipationem cene dominice” But the 
questions are not generally stated in the 
records, nor the results of the debate 
given, except so far as they may have 
been embedied in the more particular 
rules and regulations adopted, several 
years after the first meeting, and by Mr. 
Morton transcribed into the book, cover- 
ing nearly a dozen pages. Very few pro- 
ceedings appear to have been had after 
this transaction. The last date is May 4, 
1659, and a meeting is announced for the 
first Tuesday of July, but no record of 
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such a meeting is made. The restoration 
of Charles II. was at hand, and the asso- 
ciation doubtless soon broke up. The 
following is a list of the names of the 
members of the association in England, 
some of which, however, I cannot clearly 
ascertain,—though others may : 


Nicu. SEVERTON, 
JAMES FORBES, 
Tuo. TRAVERS, 
WILLIAM TREIS, 
CHARLES MorTON, 
Ja. INNES, 
JONATHAN WILLS, 
Sam. May, 

*Ricu. MuneGry, 

* JOHN (?) HARRISON, 
Witt1aM WHITE, 
JouN TUTCHIN, 
NATHANIEL TINGCOMB, 
STEPHEN REVELL, 
THoMAS HEARNE, 
*JoB WEALE, 
RIcHARD BATTEN, 
Henry FLAMANCK, 
BENEDICT MoRsE, 
SAMUEL TAPPER, 
*THoMAS PHILPE, 
OtHo WHITEHORNE, 
Jos: Hatsey, 
*Ric: KILBEE, 
*THomMas HANCOCK, 
*Humrry Berry. 


“ All these, excepting those with a mark 
(*) prefixed, are found mentioned in 
Calamy’s “ Nonconformist’s Memorial,” 
(Palmer’s ed. 1775,) in the account there 
given of ‘ ministers ejected or silenced in 
the County of Cornwall.’ Some of them 
are represented as eminent for their learn- 
ing and piety, but none more so than 
Charles Morton, the rector of Blissland, 
Cornwall. He was of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and while a fellow of the College 
distinguished for his mathematical genius. 
After his ejectment from the rectory of 
Blissland, he was induced to undertake 
the teaching of academical learning at 
Newington Green, near London, and 
continued about twenty years in that 
employment, ‘ when he was so infested by 
processes from the Bishop’s court, that he 
was forced to desist.’ Dr. Calamy, in his 
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‘ Continuation,’ &c., gives entire Mr. Mor- 
ton’s learned and spirited vindication 
against the charge of breaking his Uni- 
versity oath, by thus teaching academical 
learning ;—an able treatise, which will 
never cease to be interesting to scholars. 
In connection with this, (vol. i. of the 
‘Continuation, p. 198,) Dr. C. has pub- 
lished Mr. Morton’s ‘ Advice to candidates 
for the Ministry,—which abounds with 
excellent counsel, expressed with the best 
spirit and manner. The substance of Dr. 
C.’s account of Mr. Morton has been 
printed in our Historical Collections (2d 
series, vol. i., p. 158) as well as sketches 
of his character from ‘ Dunton’s Life and 
Errors,’ ‘ Penhallow’s Diary,’ &c. Presi- 
dent Quincy, also, in his History of Har- 
vard University, has paid a just tribute to 
his memory. 

“ Mr. Morton came to New England in 
the Summer of 1686,— invited, it is said, 
to take the Presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege ; instead of which, however, he be- 
came minister of the Church in Charles- 
town. Here, too, as in Old England, ‘ he 
undertook the teaching of academical 
learning; and it is rather remarkable 
that his fame as a teacher should have 
caused uneasiness to the University gov- 
ernors here, as it had done there, and 
that here, too, he should have been thus 
led to desist from his noble employment. 
The association here was doubtless formed 
at Mr. Morton’s instigation. The first 
record is in his hand-writing, and dated 
‘at Charlestown, Oct. 13, 1690” The 
rules adopted were those of the English 
association, with several additional rules. 
They were subscribed by the following 
clergymen, most of whose names are 
familiar to us; but of one of them, Benja- 
min Woodbridge, I find no account: 


CHARLEs MoRTON, 

JAMES ALLEN, 

MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH, 
JosHua Moopy, 

SAMUEL WILLARD, 

JouHN BAILEY, 

NatuH’L GookIN, 

Cotton MATHER, 
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NEHEMIAH WALTER, 
JABEZ Fox, 

Joun Fox, 

JONATHAN: PEIRPONT, 
JAMES SHERMAN, 
BENJAMIN WoopDBRIDGE, 
BensJAMIN CoLMAN, 

I. MATHER, 

HENRY GIBBs, 

Ben. WADSWORTH, 
WILLIAM BRATTLE, 
Sam. ANGIER, 
EBENEZER PEMBERTON, 
THOMAS BRIDGE. 

“ The meetings were to be held, ‘ con- 
stantly at the College in Cambridge, on 
Monday, 9 o’clock in the morning, once 
in every six weeks.’ The first meeting 
there was Oct. 20, 1690. For several 
years the names of those present were 
recorded, and that of Mr. Morton is in- 
variably found among them. He died 
April 11, 1698, tatis 72. 

“Not long after his death the book 
seems to have grown into disuse, though 
kept in the possession of the association. 
The last meeting mentioned, at which any 
question was debated, was ‘7% 2™ 1701)’ 
but after several blank leaves, we find 
another meeting stated, with the names of 
eight present, and the question proposed, 
with the name of ‘ The Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard, chosen moderator for the ensuing 
year. This was Sept. 6, 1703, and the 
last record, excepting (near the end of 
the book) a circular letter from ‘ Sam’l 
Willard, mod’r,,—dated Cambridge, Nov. 
6, 1704, inclosing a copy of proposals of a 
convention of ministers in Boston, June 1, 
1704, urging upon ministers the impor- 
tance of an earnest parochial visiting 
among their people, &c. From 40 to 50 
questions appear to have been discussed 
by the association, according to these 
records, and the results given—sometimes 
elaborately, always deliberately and with 
care—filling about half the book, the 
other half still being blank leaves. The 
subject of moral reform is first taken up 
and earnestly attended to, but the ques- 
tions mostly relate to ecclesiastical affairs 
and pastoral duties, together with various 
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curious speculations of the time. Mr. 
Morton introduced inquiries how the Col- 
lege might be made greater and better, 
&c., but what he effected by it does not 
appear. The subjects discussed were 
generally such as were more important 
then than no¥,, but it is still interesting to 
know what was then deemed important, 
and the manner in which important ques- 
tions were treated. The expression of 
opinions, too, is not unimportant, in a his- 
torical view; for opinions expressed, be- 
come historical facts.” 

There is no doubt but that it was from 
this body that the famous “ Proposals” 
were issued, which led John Wise to write 
his “* Churches’ Quarrel Espoused ;” and 
in all probability, Cotton Mather, who 
was somewhat inclined to Consociation- 
ism, was at the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter. Wise introduces, in his reply, a 
statement of the origin of Associations, as 
follows : 


About thirty years ago, more or less, 
there was no appearance of the associations 
of pastors in these colonies, and in some 
parts and places there is none yet. But 
after the country had suffered much in the 
slaughters and depredations committed by 
the heathen, and by many other afflictions, 
the neighboring ministers, in some coun- 
ties, met to pray together, &c., and for no 
other intent, that I ever knew or heard of, 
But after they had continued these meet- 
ings for some years, and others following 
the example began to converse together, 
and communicate cases, as best suited each 
person; and at last, perceiving they were 
almost gotten into a classical form before 
they thought of it, they began to give these 
meetings the specious titles of classes, asso- 
ciations, and ecclesiastical conventions, &c., 
as securely as though these titles were a 
fruit growing out of our own constitution, 
and by degrees began to dream that they 
were really, and de jure, what their new 
titles and late custom had made them only 
de facto; and time increased their inclina- 
tions and purposes to compass a more for- 
mal and complete settlement. . . . When 
they had thus far advanced and ripened 
their design, out comes those proposals, 
like Aaron’s golden calf, the fifth day of 
November, 17(6. 
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These proposals contemplated both asso- 
ciations and consociations. The plan of 
the former was this: That the ministers 
of the country, not already associated, 
form themselves into associations, to meet 
at proper times, to consider such things as 
might properly lie before them, relating 
to their own faithfulness towards each 
other, and to the common interest of the 
churches; each of these associations to 
have a moderator elected for a definite 
term, or till another be chosen, who might 


_ call them together upon emergencies. 


The objects of these associations were 
to be two-fold: first, as to themselves ; to 
decide “ questions and cases” laid before 
them ; to take advice previous to “ action 
in their particular churches, which would 
be likely to produce any embroilments,” 
and also whenever a minister was “ ac- 
cused to the association whereto he be- 
longs, of scandal or heresy, the matter 
shall be examined,”—the association, if it 
saw fit, to summon a Council to try him ; 
to examine candidates for the ministry, no 
Church to employ one unless so examined ; 
to be “ consulted by bereaved churches ;” 
to superintend the “ convening of Coun- 
cils” for the welfare of the churches; to 
correspond with each other; and to en- 
deavor to bring others into the plan. 

The pith of the proposals lay in the 
second part, in that which related to the 
churches; which was that the pastors of 
each association, together with delegates 
from their churches, be a consociation, 
with the usual forms and powers of such a 
body ; the associations to call meetings of 
consociations when necessary, or to call 
such part of the consociation as suited 
them, instead of the whole ; a majority of 
the pastors was always to be requisite to 
the passage of a vote. 

These proposals came toa speedy death. 
The keen and vigorous satire of Wise 
struck a chord in the popular heart which 
never failed to vibrate when the liberties 
of the churches were assailed. Cotton 
Mather says (Ratio Discipline, 1726) that 
good men opposed them; “and in a 
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Deference to these Good Men, the Propo- 
sals were never prosecuted beyond the 
bounds of meer Proposals.” In Connecti- 
cut, however, they resulted, in a modified 
form, in the establishment of Consocia- 
tions, which have continued, through 
much tribulation, to this day. 

Although Consociations were defeated 
in the larger part of New England, Asso- 
ciations received a vigorous impulse. 
Cotton Mather says, (Magnalia, ed. 1725, 
p- 181,) +“ These Proposals have not yet 
been, in all regards, universally complied 
withal. Nevertheless, the country is full 


of Associations formed by the pastors, in 
their several vicinities, for the prosecution 
of Evangelical Purposes.” 

Cotton Mather speaks more fully as to 
the form of Associations in his time, as 
follows: (Magnalia, Book v., p. 48.) 


Know, then, that according to the advice 
of Mr. Hooker, who about a week before he 
fell sick of his last, let fall these words: 
We must agree upon constant Meetings of 
Ministers, and settle the Consociation of 
churches, or else we are utterly undone. It has 
been the care of the ministers, in the sev- 
eral vicinages, throughout the most part of 
the countrey, to establish such Constant 
Meetings, whereat they have Informed one 
another of their various exercises, and as- 
sisted one another in the work of the Lord. 
. . . « These Meetings have not all obliged 
themselves to one Method of Proceeding in 
pursuing of a mutual Edification ; some do 
still Fast and Pray together, and speak in 
their turn to a proposed subject, much after 
the manner of the Great Grindal’s Lec- 
tures: Others do only after the publick 
Lectures, then held in the Congregation of 
that Pastor to whose House they adjourn, 
confer a while together upon matters of 
concernment; but one of these Meetings is 
regulated by the following orders. 


Then follows the Constitution of the 





1 A note to page 29 of the second edition of that 
generally accurate and valuable work, the Congrega- 
tional! Dictionary, ds this stat t ; it 
supposes that the proposals for Associations had not 
been universally complied with in 1726; the quota- 
tion above, shows that the ‘‘ universally ”’ refers only 
to the extraordinary powers proposed, and not to the 
prevalence of Associations in their simple and legiti- 
mate form. 
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Association meeting at Cambridge, to 
whose records we have already alluded; 
that body met at Cambridge College once 
in six weeks, om Monday; a Moderator, 
chosen at the close of the previous meet- 


‘ing, opened the session with prayer; it 
g, Op prayer ; 


was his duty to “ propose matters to be 
debated,” and to act as Clerk; the mem- 
bers agreed to submit to “ Counsels, Re- 
proofs, and Censures,” and not to sunder 
their membership without assigning rea- 
sons. The objects were declared to be 
to “« Debate any Matter referring to our- 
selves ;” “To hear and Consider any 
Cases that shall be proposed unto us, from 
churches or private Persons ;” “To an- 
swer any Letters directed unto us from 
any other Ministers or Persons ;” and 
“ To discourse of any Question proposed 
at the former Meeting.” Of this and 
other such bodies, Cotton Mather says: 
“Tt is to be hoped, Ita confabulantur ut 
gui sciant Dominum audire. And the 
Good Things done by them Cannot be 
numbered.” 

The Association thus referred to, was 
doubtless the present Boston Association ; 
but while this appears to be the one ear- 
liest formed, it is difficult to show what 
one comes next in order. It appears, 
however, that the Associations originally 
regarded county lines; and in all proba- 
bility, the second one was that embracing 
Essex County. The records of the former 
(the one which met in Cambridge,) show 
that a communication was received No- 
vember 2d, 1691, from “the ministers of 
the county of Essex,” thereby implying 
that they had then assumed an organized 
form. We have no doubt that this was 
the case, and that this Association con- 
tinued, until growing too large, it was 
subdivided, doubtless in 1717, when the 
formation of that known as “ Salem and 
vicinity ” took place, and when, probably, 
one embracing the ministers of the North- 
ern part of Essex County, was also organ- 
ized. Apparently, therefore, the second 
one was that of Essex County, none of 
whose records are now known to exist. 
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A vote of the Association meeting at 
Cambridge, March 6th, 1692, “ that letters 
be written to the other Associations,” show 
that more than one other existed; one 
“ other,” Essex, is found; another still, 
was probably in Plymouth County; we 
should naturally look there for one, espe- 
cially knowing that one existed, difficult 
to be located elsewhere; there was one 
there at an early date, as shown by the 
records of a Plymouth Association, which, 
after a long absence, have lately returned 
from the West, to the hands of that accu- 
rate historical scholar, Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
of Middleboro’; by these, it appears that 
an Association (the one referred to) was 
itself gathered (October 24th, 1722) out 
of a County Association then already ex- 
isting. These three, therefore, although 
no certainty exists, appear to be the ones 
existing about 1700. 

How the organization of others follow- 
ed, or what their names were, defies even 
conjecture. “Salem and vicinity” was 
organized in 1717. “ Hull” is alluded to 
in the records of Plymouth, as existing in 
1722. “Marlboro” was organized June 
5th, 1729. “ Hampshire” was existing in 
1735, and Wm. Williams, Isaac Chauncy, 
Jonathan Edwards, Stephen Williams, 
Samuel Hopkins, and Peter Reynolds, 
were members, as appears by the pamph- 
lets fighting over the ordination of Robert 
Breck, at Springfield, the facts about 
which are, perhaps, worth relating, for 
their bearing on the historical nature of 
Associations. 

Robert Breck preached as a candidate 
at that place; reports against his doctrin- 
al soundness, as well as his discretion, ex- 
cited the opposition of a portion of the 
people, and led the neighboring ministers 
to doubt the propriety of his settlement. 
“ Thus stood the Case,” says the “ Narra- 
tive” of the ministers, “till our Associa- 
tion met at Springfield, April 8th, 1735.” 
Mr. Breck appeared before them; “ And 
though we did not pretend to judge the 
Case, the Persons who had objected 
against him, not being present; yet he 
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being desirous of it, we suffered him to 
offer what he saw fit, to obviate those ob- 
jections that had been laid against him.” 
Thereupon Mr. Breck presented a vindi- 
cation as to certain rash and unchristian 
statements he was reported to have made 
against those objecting to him, as well as 
on the matter of doctrinal belief. “ Mr. 
Breck also desired the Association would 
examine him, that they might discover 
whether he was Orthodox in his Princi- 
ples, &c., but we declined it as not proper 
till those things objected against him [i.e., 
his denunciatory statements, &c.] should 
be cleared up, by having him and those 
gentlemen who had objected against him, 
face to face.” 

The Association seem to have expressed 
no opinion upon the matter in dispute. 
But a Committee of the First Church being 
deputed to ask the Association whether 
any reasons appeared to exist why he 
should not be settled, the Association vo- 
ted that they had not been able to “ ob- 
tain full satisfaction,” but appointed a 
Committee to investigate and determine, 
Mr. Breck declined to meet this Commit- 
tee, on account of its alleged prejudiced 
composition; he might have declined on 
the ground that they had no right to in- 
terfere. 

Some months passed away; a portion 
of the Springfield people adhered to Mr. 
Breck; by and by they succeeded in ex- 
tending to him a call to the pastorate. A 
Council convened to ordain him, composed 
of ministers at a distance ;! the Council 
assembled on the 7th of October, 1735; 
and against one protest from the neighbor- 
ing ministers, and another and very volu- 
minous one from a portion of the church,. 
which alleged testimony against his doc- 
trinal soundness, ordained him on the suc- 
ceeding day; it ought to be stated, how- 


1Mr. Breck, after his settlement, pursued such a 
conciliatory course as to win over most of his oppo- 
nents in the parish. He joined the Association, 
where, being an evident Arminian, he came into oc- 
casional conflicts with Jonathan Edwards. He died 
April 23, 1784, in the 49th year of his ministry, and 
Tlst of his life. 
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ever, that the creed he then presented 
was emphatically orthodox. 

The Association was immediately ac- 
used of exhibiting a domineering spirit. 
To meet this charge, a long “ Narrative ” 
was issued, to which a “ Reply” (attribu- 
ted to Rev. William Cooper of Boston,) 
soon appeared. In this Reply itis de- 
clared that Associations are simply “ Vol- 
untary meetings of Ministers by mutual 
Agreement amongst themselves ;” that if 
they pretend to be a“ Body Corporate,” 
or claim “ Exercise of Government,” or 
“ Right to take the sole, or the first, cogni- 
zance of Ecclesiastical Cases,” or to “ di- 
rect and limit churches in the election of 
officers and the calling of Councils,” or “if 
they declare it irregular and unwarranta- 
ble in a particular church to choose and 
ordain a pastor without first consulting 
them,” then they are guilty of “an Usur- 
pation upon the Liberties of Congrega- 
tional churches.” The Reply looks as 
though its author had read John Wise ; 
and to these sound principles it is difficult 
to see how the ministers could object. Nor 
does it, in fact, appear, that the Associa- 
tion claimed any such extraordinary pow- 
ers, or took any action except as the case 
was brought before them by outside par- 
ties; although the members of the Associ- 
tion, as individuals, exercised their un- 
doubted right to advise against the settle- 
ment of one whom they considered 
unsound in faith, as well as to advance, 
subsequently, the acknowledged Congre- 
gational principle that a Council ought 
regularly to be composed of neighboring 
churches.’ 

Ecclesiastical troubles are fertile repos- 
itories of history. The divisions attend- 
ing the visits of Whitefield to this country, 
bring to light several Associations existing 
at that time. The first incident is that of 
the determination of the “ Associated pas- 





1 The Council consisted of Rev. William Cooper, 
William Wellsteed, and Samuel M:ither, of Boston, 
and Rey. Messrs. William Cooke of Sudbury, William 
Williams of Hatfield, Isaac Chauncy of Hadley, Eben- 
ezer Devotion of Suffield, and William Rand of Sun- 
derland.— Sprague, i : 386. 
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tors of Boston and Charlestown,” not to 
admit Rev. James Davenport to their 
pulpits, on account of his extravagancies 
of conduct; it was signed by Benjamin 
Colman, Joseph Sewall, Thomas Prince, 
John Webb, William Cooper, Thomas 
Foxcroft, Samuel Checkley, William 
Wellsteed, Joshua Gee, Mather Byles, 
Ellis Gray, and Andrew Eliot, of Boston, 
and by Hall Abbot and Thomas Prentice 
of Charlestown, and was dated June 28th, 
1742. The whole paper is printed in 
Tracy’s invaluable “ Great Awakening.” 
Its present reference is simply to show 
that the old Boston Association was now 
existing, but without the Cambridge part 
of it. Another paper, contained in a 
pamphlet now in the library of the Boston 
Atheneum, furnishes the membership 
(probably nearly or quite entire) of three 
other Associations; it was a letter dated 
December 26th, 1744, from “ two neigh- 
boring Associations” to the “ associated 
ministers of Boston and Charlestown re- 
lating to the admission of Mr. Whitefield 
into their pulpits,” with the action of the 
third, viz: Cambridge Association, advis- 
ing, in answer to his request, one of their 
own members. These were all opposed to 
Mr. Whitefield. The names of these As- 
sociations are not preserved except in the 
last instance, but the names of members 
are. These were as follows: Of the “ first 
Association,” Caleb Cushing of Salisbury, 
Joseph Whipple of Hampton Falls, John 
Lowell of Newbury, Paine Wingate of 
Amesbury, Jeremiah Fogg of Kensington, 
Nathaniel Gookin of North Hampton, 
Elisha Odlin of Amesbury, Peter Coffin 
of Kingston, William Parsons of South 
Hampton, and Samuel Webster of Salis- 
bury. This body is doubtless not repre- 
sented in any now existing organization ; 
it covered the ground which an “ Essex 
North” would naturally cover, and whose 
existence is indicated in 1761, by the fact 
that the present “ Essex North” was then 
organized as “ Essex Middle;” it was 
probably formed about the same time as 
“Salem and Vicinity,” viz: in 1717; 
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and it may be the one appearing under 
the name of “ Southern ”? in 1744.. The 
“ second Association ” included John Bar- 
nard of Andover, Joseph Parsons of Brad- 
ford, William Balch of Bradford, James 
Cushing of Haverhill, Christopher Sar- 
geant of Methuen, William Johnson 
of Newbury, John Cushing of Boxford, 
Thomas Barnard of Newbury, and Ed- 
ward Barnard of Haverhill; this clearly 
covered the ground of the “ Haverhill 
Association,” a body which was organ- 
ized‘ or re-organized August 17, 1779, 
and which disbanded in 1833, having ap- 
parently swallowed up the one last men- 
tioned, at an early date. The third one 
was Cambridge, which had therefore been 
separated out of “ Boston” before 1744 ; 
its members were John Hancock of Lex- 
ington, William Williams of Weston, John 
Cotton of Newton, Nathaniel Appleton of 
Cambridge, Warham Williams of Wal- 
tham, Seth Storer of Watertown, Ebene- 
zer Turell of Medford, Nicholas Bowes of 
Bedford, Samuel Cook of Cambridge, and 
William Appleton of Cambridge. 

There was also an “ Eastern” Associa- 
tion, in 1743, in the county of York, Me., 
that probably included some of the min- 
isters in the adjacent province of New 
Hampshire The Mendon Association, 
in Massachusetts, was organized in 1700. 
From this period the character of Associa- 
tions became fixed ; nothing peculiar took 
place afterwards, except the union of lo- 
cal Associations into General Associations, 
and the consequent gradual arraying of 
Associations into two parts, Orthodox and 
Unitarian. 

Of Associations in Connecticut, the 
only State besides Massachusetts where 
they existed at an early period, we have 
no specific data, beyond the fact that they 
were in full operation in 1708, when the 
General Association of that State was 
formed. 

The scanty data thus gathered seem to 
show the following facts in regard toa 
matter “about which,” says Rev. Dr. Felt, 





1 Dr. Bouton’s Historical Discourse, p. 18. 
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in his excellent Ecclesiastical History of 
New England, “as to its original appear- 
ance and exercises in New England, there 
have been many questions.” As early as 
1633, ministers’ meetings were held at 
stated times, which partook of the char- 
acter, though perhaps not of the technical 
form, of our Associations; looked upon 
with jealousy by the mass of the people, 
they passed into disuse not far from 1650. 
The troubles of the country led the min- 
isters again to commence such meetings, 
principally for prayer, about 1675. Out 
of these, grew Associations as at present 
organized, not far from 1690. Originally 
formed mainly by counties, subdivisions 
of counties took place as population be- 
come more dense; then, gradually, or- 
ganizations without regard to county lines, 
but still territorial in their character ; now 
territorial limits are beginning to fade be- 
fore the power of elective affinity. 

It appears, also, that such organizations 
were early charged with aiming at au- 
thority; sometimes good grounds were 
afforded for such apprehensions. The 
meeting of 1633 expressly disclaimed such 
an intent, but they found it expedient to 
dissolve. Those of 1705 had begun to 
usurp control, and some of them aimed at 
entire remodeling of Congregationalism, 
asking for powers which would have made 
Church independence a nullity ; this was 
effectually checked. In the middle of the 
century, renewed indications appeared of 
a desire for ministerial power. In 1814 
the same spirit revived, excited pamphlets 
on both sides (some of which are in the 
writer's possession,) and finally subsided. 
And at last it is supposed to be settled 
that Associations are not judicial nor au- 
thoritative, but merely private organiza- 
tions of clergymen for their own benefit. 
Unfortunately, in some States, circum- 
stances have given them the appearance 
of representing the churches, the reality 
of which they do not possess. 

These bodies are not confined to the 
denominations originally possessing them, 
the Congregationalists of both branches; 
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Universalists, Baptists and Methodists also 
exhibit the same feature. Among the 
latter they exist by Districts, being no 
part of their ecclesiastical system, but sim- 
ply private bodies which their clergymen 
have found conducive to personal culture. 
Among the Baptists, also, at least in Mas- 
sachusetts, what corresponded to our As- 
sociations are by them called “ Confer- 
ences,” and are not heard of in public; 
the name “ Association” with them, is ap- 
propriated to bodiesrepresenting churches, 
and are themselves represented in “ Gen- 
eral Convention ;” in fact, their Associa- 
tions we call Conferences, and their Con- 
ferences we call Associations. The Uni- 
versalist system was precisely like that of 
the Baptists, but seems tending to more 
enlarged powers. The Unitarians have 
Associations like our Massachusetts Ortho- 
dox Associations, but have no general 
body formed of delegates from Associa- 
tions. The Massachusetts Associations 
are represented by delegates (each by 
two) in the General Association, in which, 
therefore, no lay element is anywhere ad- 
mitted or represented, although the Gen- 
eral Association does virtually legislate 
for the churches. In Maine, a better sys- 
tem prevails; it is,in fact, the exact sys- 
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tem of our Baptists, who are really better 
Congregationalists than some who claim 
the name; in Maine, local Conferences 
are represented in General Conference, 
with a lay element, while ministerial As- 
sociations are private. In New Hamp- 
shire, the Massachusetts system exists, al- 
though, as in Massachusetts, district Con- 
ferences also cover a large part of the 
State; recent votes of the New Hamp- 
shire General Association, however, con- 
template the introduction of laymen. In 
Vermont, Associations, Consociations and 
Conferences exist, and are all represented 
in the General Convention, by which 
comes in a lay element. Rhode Island 
has a Pastoral Association and a General 
Consociation, the latter including both 
pastor and delegate from each church. In 
Connecticut, while Consociations exist, 
Associations are the bodies represented in 
their General Association. ‘The General 
Associations of the other States include 
lay delegates. Whether the feature of 
excluding laymen from the only general 
Congregational bodies in a State, is Con- 
gregational, we do not care to say. Our 
plan was simply to say something about 
Ministerial Associations. 





CLINTON AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


THE engraving opposite presents a view 
of the spacious and beautiful church on 
Clinton Avenue, corner of Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. It will be seen 
at once to be a church of the largest 
dimensions and most elaborate architec- 
tural detail. Jt is very correctly repre- 
sented in its principal features; but the 
chapel not being completed at the time 
this sketch was taken, the portal at the 
chapel entrance, which resembles that of 
the main edifice in front, has not been 
drawn. ‘The plan also calls for a spire on 
the principal tower. With this picture 
before the eye, and a knowledge of the 
principal measurements, the reader will 


be enabled to form a correct idea of this 
imposing structure. Its length, inclusive 
of porch and chapel, is 147 feet: and the 
breadth of the principal front, which faces 
on Clinton Avenue, is 89 feet. As the 
engraving shows, the church has two 
towers, one 90 feet and the other 110 feet 
high, with buttresses, pinnacles, and 
finials. The side view on Lafayette 
Avenue, exhibits the number and size of 
the windows, the smaller and lower tier of 
which lighten the church below the gal- 
leries, and the broad lofty windows above 
pour in such a flood of light as to make 
the audience-room the most cheerful of 
which we have any knowledge. The 
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hight of the edifice to the apex of the 
roof is 72 feet, and of the side walls to the 


top of the balustrade, 48 feet. The chapel 
in the rear is of the same dimensions, and 
affords ample room for the use of the pas- 
tor, the Sabbath School, and the weekly 
meetings ; and the whole edifice impresses 
the beholder by its noble proportions. 
The chapel, having its principal entrance 
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on Lafayette Avenue, is finished on the 
corners with large octagonal buttresses, 
surmounted with pinnacles and finials. 
The windows throughout are large, with 
handsome tracery heads; and these, in 
connection with the numerous buttresses, 
pinnacles and gables, with their deep and 
varied shadows, make the exterior struc- 
ture one of the most beautiful .and im- 
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posing in this city of churches. The 
principal features of the interior, as they 
strike the visitor upon entering it, are a 
large and beautiful vestibule, and an 
audience-room 104 feet long by 68 wide, 
entirely free from obstructions, and over- 
hung by the triple arches of a groined 
ceiling, with large pendants and corbels, 
from which spring the many principal 
and cross ribs, all richly ornamented. 
The windows are filled with stained glass 
of the richest patterns, and over all the 
windows and recesses are labels sup- 
ported by corbels. The walls and inter- 
mediate spaces between the ribs are laid 
off in blocks and colored. The wood- 
work is of pin2, painted white. The gal- 
lery fronts have traceried panel-work, and 
neat cornices, and the pews paneled ends, 
filled with carved tracery, and capped 
with St. Domingo mahogany. Special 
pains have been taken in the construction 
of the pews, and being spacious and com- 
fortable, they leave the worshiper scarce 
anything to desire. There are 148 pews 
on the lower floor, and 42 in the galleries, 
affording sittings for about 1,200 persons. 
The chapel contains in the lower floor 
the pastor’s study, and a spacious room 
for prayer-meetings or social gatherings. 
The lecture-room above, is a magnificent 
hall, 32 feet high to the center of the 
arch, and 30 feet wide by about 80 feet 
long. The church was completed and 
dedicated in December, 1855, and the 
chapel September, 1856. 

The erection of such an edifice as this 
was an event of great importance to the 
development and establishment of the 
Congregational churches of Brooklyn. 
It was a great and arduous enterprise, but 
the issue has proved that it was a wise 
forecast which planted a house of these 
dimensions and architectural attractions 
upon the site it occupies. To give our 
friends at a distance, and those acquainted 
with this portion of Brooklyn, a concep- 
tion of the field it occupies, it will be ne- 
cessary to subjoin a few remarks respec- 
ting the locality. Clinton Avenue runs 
south from the East river, nearly oppo- 
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site the termination of Canal street, should 
this street be carried through to the river. 
The land rises from the water-side by a 
beautiful gradual slope for the distance of 
a mile tothe intersection of Lafayette Av- 
enue, which is the summit of the hill, and 
the most commanding position in the city, 
overlooking Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and 
New York, and catching glimpses of the 
Bay, the Hudson, and the Jersey shore 
beyond. The Avenue, having been laid 
out in sections of eight lots, and sold un- 
der restrictions, has been built up with 
great uniformity, the houses being placed 
twenty feet from the line of the street, 
with gardens or glass-plots between, and 
the grounds tastefully adorned with shrub- 
bery and trees. The friends of the faith 
and order of New England, and the lovers 
of our common Christianity as well, will 
rejoice that so beautiful a spot has been 
adorned with a Church so conspicuous 
and attractive, and in the midst of a pop- 
ulation comprising not a few of the most 
cultivated families in Brooklyn, and rap- 
idly increasing in number. This Church 
is now in the thirteenth year of its history, 
having been gathered in 1847, and was 
until March 1855, under the pastoral care 
of the venerable Dr. Lansing. The pres- 
ent pastor is Rev. Wm. I. Budington, D.D., 
who entered upon the discharge of his 
ministry in April, 1855. The congrega- 


_tion is among the largest in the city of 


churches, and is constantly increasing, be- 
ing in the heart of the most eligible and 
rapidly growing part of the city. While 
many of the most active members of the 
Clinton Avenue Church were drawn from 
the mother Church, the Church of the Pil- 
grims, not a few of its most useful and val- 
ued members came from other churches 
and other denominations, and they have la- 
bored for the upbuilding of the Church, 
with a zeal truly Christian, and a union 
eminently cordial and harmonious. May 
the Church gathered there, and the people 
who shall worship there, be as useful, in 
their social and spiritual relations, as their 
House of worship is conspicuous and beau- 
tiful. 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for March, is 
an article, entitled, “ Is the religious want 
of the age met ?” in which are some pious 
remarks, and a few just statements; and 
if there was nothing more, we should not 
take up our pen to notice it. 

We do not think that the author of this 
article is an opposer of evangelical re- 
ligion. If he is, he bas very adroitly 
assumed the garb of piety, in order that, 
according to his own theory, he may 
adapt himself to the character of those to 
whom he preaches. We rather suspect 
that he is a member of some evangelical 
Church, and is in good and regular stand- 
ing, though we do not know it, and will 
not be held responsible for such a state- 
ment. 

But we do know that he represents a 
class of men who have become quite nu- 
merous, in these last days, especially in 
our city churches, who imagine that their 
own peculiar type of piety and wisdom 
eminently qualifies them to be the guides 
and instructors of ministers. They feel 
assured that they occupy a position that 
gives them an unusually large observation 
of both the world and the ministry; and 
that therefore they understand, as few 
others can, the wants of the one and the 
duties of the other. Some of them se- 
cretly believe that the one great mistake 
of their lives was, that they did not be- 
come preachers of the gospel themselves ; 
for, as they think, they could have been 
the greatest in the ministry, if they had 
not chosen to be the greatest in some- 
thing else. But, as it is, they are bound 
to make amends for their mistake by their 
faithfulness to those, who, by an inscruta- 
ble providence, occupy the places which 
they should have occupied themselves. 
They therefore long to get the ear of the 
clergy. ‘They know just what every min- 


ister should be and do. They see with 
the greatest clearness just what, and how, 
and when, and where, every minister should 
preach. “Oh,’—their cry is,—“ Oh, 
that ministers knew their own work as we 
know it! Oh, that they were energized 
by our spirit, armed with our abilities, 
and clothed with our wisdom !” 

The standing complaint of this class of 
men is, that the ministry are behind the 
times. This is a swift age of ours, and 


‘ministers must be fast men, or they will 


not keep within hearing distance of it. 
Accordingly, this representative writer in 
the Ailantic opens his paper with a de- 
scription of ‘ the age.” This leads him to 
speak of “ the railways, the magnetic tel- 
egraph, and Hoe’s press.” By the way, 
had this description occurred in a sermon, 
it would have been regarded decidedly 
common-place and dull. He next bela- 
bors ministers for several things ;—for 
having mistaken their calling, most of 
them ; for being critical, as he terms it, 
and doctrinal in their preaching—having 
“Critical Dignity” installed in their 
hearts, “in place of the Son of God ;” for 
being insufferably “tedious ;” for not 
preaching so that “ seven-eighths” of the 
audience shall say “in the eye,” at the 
close of the sermon, “ Pray go on ;” and— 
to sum up the whole, as he honestly does 
at the close—for not entertaining the peo- 
ple after the manner of “our favorite 
orators,” and the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ;” all of which great defects in 
ministers cause them to be unadapted to 
“ the age.” 

Now this is a fair sample of the views 
which a certain class of men in our 
churches entertain of the ministry and its 
work. In this marvelous age of ours, they 
think, a class of ministers altogether dif- 
ferent from those now in the pulpit, is 
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needed. This is the one, great, unmet 
want of the times. Ministers should be as 
marvelous as their age. Why, in our age, 
says our author, “the world’s axis is 
changed ; there is more heat in the North. 
The world has advanced, in our age, from 
a speed of five miles an hour, to twenty or 
thirty, or more.” “ We are ready,” he 
says,“ to discard the word impossible 
from our vocabulary.” “ Our age,” with 
this class of persons, is always aliquid im- 
mensum infinitumque; “Our city,” or 
“ our village,” if possible, something more 
than that; and “our Church,” some- 
thing more still. Consequently the min- 
istry for “our age,” and especially for 
“our” city, or village, and above all, for 
“our Church,” must be aliquid im- 
mensum infinitumque. <A hurrah age, and 
a hurrah people, must have a hurrah min- 
istry. Everything for its own time and 
place. The Holy Ghost was quite a 
power once,—did well enough when “ the 
rate of speed was low,”—(we are simply 
translating,) but in “our times” preaching 
should go by steam; praying, by light- 
ning; and conversions should be turned 
off by engines of so much “ horse power.” 
Ho, all ye ministers—old-fashioned minis- 
ters, stupidly relying upon that which 
long since was outlived—wake up! Know 
ye not the wants of your age? Wake 
up !—not so much matter about being 
truthful, but be steam-full; not so much 
matter about being an accurate inter- 
preter of the Bible; not so much matter 
about “taking heed to the doctrine,” 
(that was for Paul’s age,) but lift up your 
eyes and behold the “railways, the mag- 
netic telegraph, and Hee’s press, in full 
operation ;” catch their spirit, and put steam 
and lightning into your preaching, or you 
will be behind “ the age.” 

There is one particular, and only one, 
as our author informs us, in which minis- 
ters are up to the times; and that is in 
“ failing.” ‘+ Men-of-business,” he tells 
us, “ know that, in a term of twenty years, 
ninety-seven men in a hundred fail.” 
He would give us to understand, we sup- 
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pose, by this, that to his certain know- 
ledge, ninety-seven ministers out of every 
hundred make a failure; for he tells us 
that “ the application of this general truth 
to their profession, the clergy are back- 
ward to perceive.” Now how does our 
astute author know when a man’s ministry 
is a failure? Is it necesarily a failure 
because some man does not like to hear 
him preach? If so, how was it with the 
ministry of Christ and the Apostles, and 
thousands of the martyrs? Were their 
ministries all failures ? Is a man’s minis- 
try a failure because he is driven by our 
author, and men of his stamp, from place 
to place all: his life? Did Christ say, 
“ When they will not hear you in one 
city, go ye not to any other, for your min- 
istry is a failure”? If not, who gives 
our author authority to say this, or to say 
that any ministry is a failure? Has this 
writer never read that passage of Scrip- 
ture about “ casting thy bread upon the 
waters,” nor that about the “ foolishness 
of preaching,” nor that about God’s 
choosing “ the foolish things of this world 
to confound the wise,” and “the weak 
things” to confound “ the mighty”? Has 
he never read that “ base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen; yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are ; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence ” ? 
How can our author be so omniscient as 
to know when a man’s ministry is a fail- 
ure? John Owen ascribed his first spirit- 
ual awakening, if not his conversion, to 
the sermon ofa humble preacher, of whom 
he never heard before, and whose name 
he could never afterwards learn. We are 
told that “a pastor of one of the largest 
churches in Massachusetts, who was ex- 
tensively admired for his rich and varied 
eloquence, who was honored as an instru- 
ment of many religious revivals, in one of 
which more than a hundred persons 
were gathered into the fold of his Church, 
who was withal somewhat eminent as a 
theological instructor and controversialist, 
and who has now several descendants in 
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the ministry, was converted to the truth, 
by the blessing of heaven, upon the la- 
bors” ofa “ clumsy and awkward” preach- 
er, of whom Dr. Channing said, “ His 
voice was most untunable; some of the 
tones approached a cracked bell more 
nearly than anything to which I can com- 
pare it... .. His manner was without 
animation. His matter, as far as I can 
trust my memory, was not made accepta- 
ble by any adaptation to the taste of the 
hearer.” Another eminent divine and 
preacher was indebted, under God, for 
his conversion, to the sermons of that same 
“clumsy and awkward” preacher. We 
know that great things have been accom- 
plished by very humble ministers. We 
will not affirm how much has, or has not, 
been accomplished by the class which our 
author would prefer; but we apprehend 
that, in the final reckoning, steam-preach- 
ing, lightning-praying, and engine-conver- 
sions, will not prove to have been so useful 
in our age, or any age, as some now deem 
them to be. 

The writer of this article seems to have 
a great antipathy to exact, or as our 
fathers used to call it, “ discriminating,” 
and doctrinal preaching. But would he 
have preaching inexact? And what 
have ministers to preach, if they cannot 
preach doctrines? The word doctrine is 
evidently in ill odor with this writer, as it 
is with many who never distinguish be- 
tween words and things. We mean, by 
doctrines, truths and facts. And what has 
a man to preach, if he is not to preach the 
truths of the gospel, and the facts of reve- 
lation? The writer thinks that these 
marvelous times do not need critical and 
doctrinal preaching. We cannot stop to 
speak about it now, but we join issue 
with him upon this subject. We believe 
that this hurly-burly, superficial, unbe- 
lieving age, needs, above all things, crit- 
ical, expository, and exact, doctrinal 
' preaching. Great truths and principles, 
clearly defined, and clearly understood, 
have been, under God, the cause of all 
great and healthy movements in the 
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history of the world. A great doctrine 
preached—the doctrine of Christ—foun- 
ded Christianity. A great doctrine 
preached—the doctrine of justification— 
produced the Reformation in Germany. 
But in this unique age of ours, it seems no 
doctrines are to be defined and enforced. 
That would be “Critical dignity” in- 
stalled in the heart “in place of the Son 
of God!” 

Another instance, in which this writer . 
discloses a radically erroneous view of the 
ministry and its work, is in that passage 
in which he says to the ministers, if you 
cannot “ read in the eye of seven-eighths 
of your audience, Pray, go on ;”—“ if you 
cannot read that, you have mistaken your 
vocation; you were never called to the 
ministry.” Now let us try some success- 
ful ministry by this test. Take, for in- 
stance, the ministry of our Saviour; and 
take the delivery of his first sermon, in 
the village of Nazareth. When he had 
closed that sermon, did he read in the eye 
of seven-eighths of his audience, “ Pray, go 
on?” What saysthe record? “ All they 
in the synagogue, when they heard these 
things, were filled with wrath, and rose 
up and thrust him out of the city, and led 
him unto the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built, that they might cast 
him down headlong.” According, then, 
to our author’s view of the ministry, Christ 
mistook his vocation ; he was never called 
to the ministry. Upon another occasion, 
when he ceased speaking, “ many of them 
said, He hath a devil, and is mad; why 
hear ye him?” Surely he must have 
mistaken his calling. 

But perhaps the writer whom we are 
reviewing, in reply, would modify his re- 
mark, and say: “If you cannot read in 
the eye of seven-eighths of those who are 
not mad, pray go on, you have mistaken 
your calling.” We answer, probably more 
than seven-eighths of the ministers can 
read ,that usually. But if they cannot, 
must they leave the ministry? Is that a 
proof that they have mistaken their call- 
ing? E. G. Parker, Esq., in his “ Rem» 
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sniscences of Rufus Choate,” gives us the 
following, among the remarks of that elo- 
quent and successful pleader : “ Always, 
in my long addresses to jurors, some one 
goes to sleep.” ‘ When some one grinned 
in my face while I was speaking, I have 
often wished J was dead almost. Anda 
thousand times, I have felt,” he said, “ the 
drag, and flag, and doubt of success, in the 
middle of my speech.” Now if this great- 
est of American advocates, with all the 
witchery of his eloquence and fame, speak- 
ing to twelve men, on a single occasion, 
could not keep them all awake, are min- 
isters of the Gospel, who speak to their 
people every week, year after year, in the 
same place, and upon the same subject, 
without novelty or fame to help them, but 
with many of the stamp of our author, to 
sneer and carp at their preaching, to be 
denounced as incompetent, and hooted 
out of the ministry, if they cannot read in 
the eye of seven-eighths of the audience 
at the close of their sermons, pray, go on? 

The writer represents the people as 
always ready to hear the truth when prop- 
erly presented. He says that if ministers 
complain of “ the people as indifferent and 
insensible to the truth,” itis “a libel which 
ought to render them liable to fine and 

‘ punishment.” But our Savior said : “ every 
one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved.” Let the writer now apply 
his language to the Savior, and it may 
possibly occur to him, that he has not 
rightly apprehended the work of Christ, 
and of Christ’s ministers in the world. 

It is not a little remarkable that while 
this writer repeatedly affirms that “to 
nothing are men so prepared to listen as 
to religious truth, properly presented,” 
and that they are impatient under preach- 
ing only because the great mass of min- 
isters are incompetent men, we yet find 
him using such language as the following, 
in one part of his article: “ Why do our 
educated men of other professions so sel- 
dom and so reluctantly contribute to the 
addresses in our religious assemblies? 
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Precisely because they understand the 
difficulty of meeting the popular expecta- 
tion which is created by the prevailing 
theory; a theory which demands that 
sermons, and not only sermons, but also 
that all religious addresses, should be 
chiefly characterized as learned, acute, 
scholastic even.” How is this? Are the 
people, after all, so pleased with the stu- 
pid and “ tedious” ministry, that they will 
not listen to the truth when it is “ proper- 
ly presented?” Can it be that “ God's 
truth, fairly presented, is never a matter of 
indifference or of insensibility to our intel- 
ligent, nor even to our unintelligent audi- 
ences,” and that ministers so fully meet 
“the popular expectation” that “our 
educated men of other professions” do 
not dare to stand beside them in address- 
ing the people upon the high theme of re- 
ligion ? 

This writer in the Aélantic, believes 
that “our age is growing less and less 
tolerant of formality.” We believe, on 
the contrary, that, at least, in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, the principle seat 
of Unitarianism in our country, there is a 
most marked and decided tendency to- 
wards a merely external and formal re- 
ligion ; a religion which regards the Bi- 
ble and vital godliness of far less conse- 
quence than rites and ceremonies, days 
and seasons, the Church and the priest- 
hood. Unitarianism is asserting its fail- 
ure, and we hear of a stampede from Uni- 
tarianism into Episcopacy. There are 
many who wish to havea respectable 
and especially a fashionable Church con- 
nection where they will never be asked 
what they believe. There are many 
more who wish to dance and play cards, 
and drink brandy and wine, and go to the 
opera and theatre ad libitum, and at the 
same time have a respectable Church con- 
nection where they will never be asked 
what they do, when they are away from 
the prayer book, and where their con- 
sciences will never be disturbed by any 
preaching about the sins of the day. And 
these classes are fast finding out whith- 
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er they can go and find all these conditions 
met. Episcopacy, they are aware, has 
been a little too good thus far in Massacu- 
setts, where it has received so many both 
of its clergy and its laymen from other 
communions of more vital piety; but they 
rejoice to learn that it is fast becoming, 
and that it must by its own inherent laws 
become, “ high Church.” We believe that 
there is always a natural tendency to 
formalism in religion, and that this ten- 
dency is particularly strong, at the prerent 
time, in eastern Massachusetts. The next 
great battle that the people of God are 
to fight in New England, is to be fought 
in defence of the Bible, and the simple 
institutions of the Bible ; the Bible, its di- 
vine authority, and its claims to occupy 
the place it has thus far occupied at the 
foundation of our system of public educa- 
tion, and of all our civilization, and also 
the primitive Church Polity, its divine au- 
thority, and its claims to live and work. 
The tendencies of the writer whom we 
are reviewing, are evidently towards for- 
malism in religion, though he does not 
know it. Sick men often cannot tell 
their own disease. Our author is exceed- 
ingly anxious to multiply the external 
appliances of religion, especially in the pul- 
pit, to have more hurrah and clatter there, 
more of “the railways, the magnetic tel- 
egraph, and Hoe’s press;” and is this 
spirituality or formalism in religion ? 
Tired of the simplicity of the gospel, and 
being not yet ready fora religion of es- 
tablished forms, he strikes out for certain, 
almost any, novelties that will entertain 
the people. 

There are many other statements in 
this article which we should be glad to 
notice, had we space; not so much on 
account of the statements themselves, as 
of what they disclose of the author’s views 
in respect to the ministry. Men of such 
superficial views, in our churches and 
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near the ministry, are just the men who 
are doing more to corrupt the public 
taste and judgment upon this great sub- 
ject, and to impair the influence and use- 
fulness of faithful ministers, than any other 
class of men. Their cardinal “ doctrine,” 
stript of all disguise, is that the minister is 
to please, or rather amuse, the people, at 
all costs. In this relation of pastor and 
people, there must be cultivated, on the 
part of the pastor, all the graces of pa- 
tience and forbearance, and compassion 
and meekness, and long-suffering and 
faith, and hope and charity; but on the 
part of the people, simply the grace of 
fancy. The pastor must have all piety, 
all ability, all learning, and all kinds of 
experience—especially that of suffering— 
so that, in the language of our author, he 
can bring “ lively illustrations of spiritual 
truth from all the experiences of life, from 
all observations, from all analogies in the 
natural world,—in short, from every man- 
ner of illumination; from the heavens 
above, from the earth beneath, and from 
the waters which are under the earth,” 
while the people are to have simply the 
ability to be pleased. We do not apolo- 
gise for any defect, or anything wrong in 
the ministry. Heaven knows that there 
is need of more piety and more ability in 
the pulpit. But we do affirm that there 
is far greater need of more piety, and 
more ability, and more knowledge of first 
principles, and more correct views of the 
kingdom of Christ, and of the laws of its 
progress, among the 
churches. 

The great Robert Hall was once pub- 
licly rebuked, by an ignorant and officious 
member of his Church, for the imperfec- 
tions of his public services. The class 
represented by that inconsiderate man, 
have an unending, though perhaps not an 
apostolical, succession in the churches. 


laymen in our 
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ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


COMPILED BY REV. A. 


In the first volume of the Quarterly, 
we gave the summaries of the statistics of 
both the main branches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in this country, as reported 
in 1859. We now insert the statistics of 
all branches of Presbyterians, as com- 
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piled in the Presbyterian Historical Alma- 
nac for 1860, (prepared and published by 
Joseph M. Wilson, Philadelphia,) which 
is the very best work of the kind we have 
ever seen : 
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[Torat, without Dutch Reformed Church,. . 


The following note is calculated, it will 
be seen, on a basis which includes the 
Reformed Dutch Church : 


Norr.—The deficiencies of the preceding 
Summary could not be supplied save by ap- 
proximation. It may be interesting to state 
that 7,000 ministers report 826,748 Communi- 
cants, being an average of 118 members each, 
which being multiplied by the total number of 


ee eeeenee 


9,862 6,227,569] 


ministers, (10,145,) would show a Total of 
Communicants of 1,200,500. The collections 
reported by 8,000 ministers, amount to 
$6,741,485, which is an average of $847 to 
each minister. The total number of ministers 
(10,145,) being multiplied by $847, show a 
total of $8,992,815. 


‘The alterations necessary upon omit- 
ting the Dutch Reformed Church, will, if 
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we reckon correctly, diminish the esti- 
mated total of communicants to 1,148,730; 
they will diminish the estimated total 
of collections to $7,982,700. 

The column of collections needs par- 
ticular explanation. Thus, the Old School 
Church is inserted, at $2,924,448; the 
New School at $271,769. This is unjust 
to the latter, unless it be also explained that 
of the former amount, $2,070,479 are for 
congregational purposes, of which the lat- 
ter makes no account. The former is 
thus reduced to $853,969; the $513,916 
of the Dutch Reformed are to be dimin- 
ished in the same way by $388,845 ; and 
the United Synod by $43,851; the other 
United States churches report as the New 
School does. The amount is also to be 
diminished by one half of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church Synod collection, 
which was this year reported for two 
years, the half being $4,742. The aggre- 
gate thus left for the United States Pres- 
byterian churches (excluding the Dutch 
Reformed,) amounts to $989,197,—which 
is subject to still further deduction of 
$29,184, reported for Presbyterial, Synod- 
ical, and Assembly expenditures,—leaving 
as actual contributions for benevolence, 
outside of current Church expenditures, 
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$960,013. This is but partial, however. 
To make it complete, and reckoning on 
the basis of the note above quoted, (modi- 
fied by excluding the Dutch Church and 
congregational expenses,) we have a little 
rising . $1,160,000, which, after all, is a 
mere estimate. If correct, it attributes 
an average of about $2.00 to each com- 
municant. 

The American churches, distinctively 
called Presbyterian, sum up as follows : 


Chhs. 
7,242 


Com’nts. 
577,740 
13,296 
85,954 
16.896 


643,886 


Ministers. 

United States, 5,844 
475 563 
29 


— 


7,954 


British Provinces, 
Add’l for unreported, est , 


Tota. in America, 6,319 


This is but an approximation; we be- 
lieve that the number of members is prob- 
ably near the truth,—the number of min- 
isters slightly overrated,—and that of 
churches underrated, unless the Congre- 
gational churches included in the New 
School minutes be subtracted. 

There are other Presbyterian churches : 

The EvANGELICAL LUTHERAN pub- 
lish as follows,—from parochial reports 
sent to the 19th biennial convention of 
its Synod, held at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
19, 1859: 
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Ecclesiastical Statistics. 


[ApriL, 


The GerMAN REFORMED CuuRcH (American,) publishes as follows: 





Minis- 
ters. 


Com’ts 
added on 
Confirma- 

tion. 


Total No. 

of Com- 
muni- 
cants, 


Com’ts 
added on 
Certificate. 





Clarion, 

East Pennsylvania, 

East Susquehanna,... 

Goshenhoppen, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Lancaster, General Synod, 

Lancaster, Synod of Ohio, &c 

Lebanon, 

Baryland,. ......000..cccssccccccsesccecs secs 
Mercersburg, .......+.++0+ 

__. Sars ooee 

Eh «os woos. vsinesennsseccccenes oonecce 
North Carolina,......seeeseeseeres 
Philadelphia, ......... 
Sandusky, 

Sheboygan, 

St. John’s, 


seeeee 


Virginia, 
Westmoreland, 
West Susquehanna, 


263 
999 








Ciasses, 24. 

















73,410 





In this connection it may be interesting 
to notice the summaries of evangelical 
churches, respectively under Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Congregational govern- 
ment. We attempt this with the under- 
standing that it is hardly more than a 
rough estimate, and omitting various slight 
bodies in each direction of which we can 
get no direct information. Nor are the 
classified bodies all exactly of the same 
grade, even when so grouped. The Mor- 
avians we do not include in either case, 
from a doubt where they fairly belong : 


Ministers. Churches. Commu- 


nicants, 
135,767 
956,555 
691,603 
40.255 


1,824,180 


I. Epmscopat. 


Protestant Episcopal, 2,051 2,110 (par.) 
Methodist Episcopal, 6,502 

3 “ South, 2,571 
Other Methodists, 350 


Total, 11,474 
Il. PRESBYTERIAN. 


Presbyterian by } 
name, as above, 
Reformed Dutch, 
Evangelical Lutheran, 1,128 
German Reformed, 360 
Methodist Protestant,* 2,000 


10,217 


6,319 
410 


7,954 

409 
2,048 
1,013 
1,200 


12,624 


643,386 
50,304 
208,263 
73,410 
70,000 


Total, 1,045,368 





* Their polity is at least, neither Congregational 
nor Episcopal. 


III. CONGREGATIONAL. 
Trinitarian Cong., 2,908 
Regular Baptists, 7,958 
Other Baptist,* 2,258 
Wesleyan Methodists, 565 600 (est’d) 21,565 
Other Methodists, 200 200 (est’d) 10,200 

Total, 13,799 19,781 1,525,773 

If we limit the inquiry simply to the 
United States, we find the result as fol- 
lows: 


2,676 
12,730 1,062,681 
8,575 173,688 


Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, 
Congregational, 


11,317 soeee 


1,810,671 
9,742 12,082 993,013 
13,3738 19,182 1,453,362 

It will be thus seen that neither of the 
three forms of Church polity have pre- 
dominance ; and the figures, instead of 
ministering to the pride of either, only 
lead Christians to rejoice that the sacra- 
mental host is so large, though differently 
organized. A total of 4,277,046, actual 
communicants in Protestant and evangel- 
ical churches of our land, is no slight pro- 
portion of its adult population. Instead 
of fighting each other, they should be bat- 
tling against the common foes, “ the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” 

* We have included neither the Tunkers nor ‘“Dis- 


ciples,” who would add 2,200 ministers, 2,150 church- 
es, and 358,200 members. 
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Methods of Missionary Labor at the West. 


METHODS OF MISSIONARY LABOR AT THE WEST. 


BY REV. DANIEL P. NOYES, NEW YORK. 


THE esteemed author of the interest- 
ing article in the January number of The 
Congregational Quarterly, seems to have 
fallen into certain errors—easily account- 
ed for by the brevity of his Missionary 
experience—respecting the system pur- 
sued by the American Home Missionary 


Society. Ordinarily, such mistakes might 


be left to rectify themselves. But, in the 
present instance, having been made the 
ground of charges against the Society, and 
having furnished a weapon to the assail- 
ants of its administration which does not 
fairly belong to them, it seems proper 
that they should be corrected. 

The errors of our friend are three in 
number : 


First : In supposing that the Society’s ° 


Missionaries are commissioned solely upon 
the application of churches already organ- 
ized. 

Missionaries are often commissioned 
upon the application of persons in a neigh- 
borhood or district; and are also sent 
into destitutions before any application 
has been made, for the purpose of gather- 
ing new congregations. Of “the thirty- 
four Missionaries,” (observes Rev. Ricu- 
ARD HA tt, the Society’s Agent for Min- 
nesota,) “who are named in the Annual 
Report for 1859, as having labored “ in 
that State during the year, no less than 
nine were commissioned * * * on the 
application of a congregation—there being 
no church organized ;” and “ four more 
were commissioned without application 
from Church or congregation, to labor 
where the Gospel had never been statedly 
preached.” 

Secondly: The article in question 
states that the Society is “ doing but lit- 
tle for the orgaization of new churches,” 
and for seeking out the “ lost sheep ;” and 
seems to recommend, that a man be sent 


into every county “ to do this preparatory 
work !” 

The Society’s Agent for Minnesota is 
certainly good authority, for that State. 
In the article published in The Congrega- 
tional Herald, from which a quotation has 
already been made, he says: 


“If we except six of the Congregational 
churches in the State, all the rest have been 
organized by men who either were at the 
time missionaries of the A. H. M.S., or 
who became so almost immediately after 
the organization of the churches to which 
they ministered, and on application made 
by those churches, In most cases, too, 
the commission of the missionary, although 
issued later, dated back to the commence- 
ment of his labors—back to a time prece- 
ding the organization of the Church.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is desirable that more Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches 
should have been organized in the State, 
the past year. The number organized by 
the missionaries of the A. H. M. S., is 
nine. It is certainly very desirable, that 
eight who are now destitute should be sup- 
plied with ministers. As a good reason 
why a smaller number has been organized 
than in some previous. years, it should be 
considered, that for two years past, there 
has been almost no immigration into the 
State. Indeed, during this period, nearly 
every town has been growing beautifully 
less. The churches aided, in many cases 
have been obliged to increase, instead of 
diminishing the amount of aid applied for. 
In one case, a Church that had been self- 
supporting has come upon the Society, and 
one or two others are likely to be compelled 
to do the same. In such a state of things, 
the necessity and the encouragement for 
multiplying new organizations, is less than 
it would be in a time of general prosperity 
and progress.” 


To supply each County with an itiner- 
ant, for the “ preparatory work,” would 
require fifty-one additional missionaries. 
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Nine of the counties are uninhabited ; 
and “ another nine are so thinly peopled, 
that in October, 1859, they polled, on an 
average, less than sixty votes apiece.” 


‘‘This preparatory work,” adds Mr. 
Hall, ‘‘is what every frontier missionary 
does; and he begins at the beginning. He 
begins his labors wherever he can gather a 
congregation, and where he judges there is a 
prospect of success. In due time he forms 
a Church, perhaps several churches; and 
then he does not leave them, but continues 
to look after them, and lead them along, 
till he can drop off one or more into the 
hands of some other laborer, for whom he 
has prepared the way, and thus be able at 
length to bestow his own labors wholly 
upon one Church.” 


It is believed that the pioneer labors of 
the American Home Missionary Society 
will compare favorably with those of any 
denomination employing an “ educated 
ministry ;” and that they are as extensive 
as its resources, of money and of men, will 
permit. 

Thirdly: Our friend supposes both of 
the two denominations co-operating in 
the Society to be hampered by their union. 

This is properly true of but one; the 
other having freed itself—in principle, 
and, to a great degree, in fact—from the 
restraints of a co-operative relation, and 
having assumed the full liberty of doing, 
through its own denominational agency, 
whatsoever it can, for the promotion of 
its own separate denominational interests. 
This agency is understood, and is seen, to 
be particularly devoted, at the present 
time, to precisely the kind of “ prepara- 
tory work ” in which the Home Mission- 
ary Society has been supposed, by the 
contributor to this Quarterly, to fail. But 
the trouble has never been that the So- 
ciety was unable to explore new coun- 
tries, organize churches, and look after 
“ost sheep ” in the wilderness ;—else had 
the States, which have been the fields of 
its so fruitful labors, been indeed worthy 
of commiseration ; but the sole difficulty 
was, that, being a co-operative Society, it 
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could not explore, organize and nurture, 
under denominational “ direction,” for 
the distinctive promotion of denomina- 
tional growth. 

But our friend was undoubtedly cor- 
rect in the supposition, that existing 
jealousies and conflicts between denomina- 
tions at the West—stimulated, as they are, 
on one side, by having been organized 
into a system and established in perma- 
nence—are an embarrassment to the So- 
ciety. In various ways, they obstruct its 
administration and diminish its resources. 
The existence of these rivalries is not, 
however, a defect in the Society's consti- 
tion; or in any of its rules or methods. 
Hostility to codperation is hardly a fault 
chargeable upon the codperative Society ; 
nor are the fruits of division to be set 
down to the account of them whose whole 
work is in a union. This responsibility, 
at least, does not rest upon the Society. 

As the subject in hand is one on which 
serious misconceptions have existed, and 
probably still exist, it may be well briefly 
to recapitulate the leading points of that 
missionary system which has now stood 
the test of more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience. 

The system of the American Home 
Missionary Society, provides, in the FIRST 
place, for the general exploration of its 
entire field—and that, to any extent that 
circumstances may at any time require. 
But while doing this, it does not encourage 
that fruitless vagrancy which busies itself 
with an aimless running about, and results 
in nothing but a perpetual repetition of 
familiar facts and an ineffectual cry of 
“ destitution |” ‘ 

This system provides, SECONDLY, for 
the occupation of the entire field—so far 
as the supply of men and of money can 
be made to go—with a fixed ministry ; and 
encourages the early formation of the pas- 
toral relation. 

But, THIRDLY :—Along the frontiers, 
and in all sparsely settled regions, the So- 
ciety sustains missionaries whose labors 
cover a considerable territory—circuit 
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preachers, in fact, having their several 
stations to be visited regularly in turn. 
These missionaries are expected to select 
the most important place within their dis- 
trict as their home; and so to shape and 
proportion their labors as to ensure perma- 
nent results, if no where else, at least in 
the places where they live. This has 
been found to be, in general, the best way 
of doing the pioneer work. For, unless a 
missionary live upon his field, and so far 
concentrate his labors at some one place 
as to lay permanent foundations—unless 
his work has a method and a center—it is 
very apt to run to waste. 
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It is proper to add, that the explora- 
tions of the Society are, at all times and 
everywhere, far in advance of its means 
of supply. There has probably never 
been a day since its organization, when it 
could not have furnished employment to 
one hundred additional missionaries, if 
that number of really competent men had 
presented themselves. 

It is confidently believed, that all future 
experience will continue to prove, as all 
past experience has demonstrated, the 
substantial wisdom of the system involved 


‘in the foregoing principles. 








Evitor’s 


1 The Christian Examiner, a periodical we 
read with great interest, had in its Septem- 
ber number a rather testy article on Con- 
GREGATIONALISM, which the Christian Reg- 
ister, of October 8, 1859, followed up with 
remarks which are a cross between peevish 
and puckery. Some friend having sent us 
an extra sheet of the one, and a copy of the 
other, we have read them with extra care. 
The tone of the whole is complaint ; and 
the drift of complaint is, that Christians of 
our faith and order are engaged in a deter- 
mined plan to deprive our Unitarian neigh- 
bors of the name of ConcREGATIONAL. We 
had long ago usurped * Orthodox ;”’ un- 
satisfied, we swallowed up ‘* Evangelical ;” 
and now we are bent upon being the only 
‘¢ Congregationalists ” in the land,—with 
profound hints that we shall be after a 
fourth title pretty soon. The conspiracy 
is deep laid, but our sharp-scented neigh- 
bors have discovered it. It crops out in 
the Dublin law-suit; it speaks in the 
Hymn Book, Union, Library Association, 
Year Book, and ‘“‘*many more... . too 
numerous to particularize,” which appro- 
priate the title of ConcREGATIONAL, appa- 
rently without the least remorse; it has 
warped the staid old American Almanac it- 
self ; and, as if anything more harrowing 
still was wanted, in the New American 
Cyclopedia, edited, in part, by a man once 





1 Crowded out from the last number. 
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a Unitarian minister, and not now cele- 
brated for Orthodoxy, there is an article in 
which appears the atrocious declaration that 
the common, colloquial use of the term 
Congregational, refers it to the main de- 
nomination bearing that title; a declara- 
tion by no means atoned for, even by the 
admission that Congregationalism ‘ may be 
connected with any form of doctrine.” 
This conspiracy is characterized by ‘ sys- 
tematic artifice and stealthy cunning ;” it 
means, ‘‘ by flooding the common speech, 
to sink its [i. e., the word ‘ Congrega- 
tional’s,’] legitimate sense ;” it is bent on 
«* debauching the language ;” ‘‘ flippancy ” 
and ‘‘ audacity,” ‘* monopoly” and ‘ ma- 
chinery,” on the one hand have found 
“‘supineness” and ‘ indifferency ” on the 
other, until the work of “ twenty years ” 
has affected not only the ‘‘ religious world,” 
but has even corrupted the ‘ secular press.” 
But— 
‘ The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley "— 

the plot is discovered. We might as well 
give it up. 

We are alluded to as among those who 
are ‘*cunning” in this project, by taking 
the title we did. We beg leave to profess 
the most profound unconsciousness of any 
such generalship. We adopted the name 
because we liked it; we mean to make this 
Quarterly ‘‘ Congregational.” But we no 
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more mean to imply thereby that there 
are no other Congregationalists in the land, 
than our neighbors, who sail under the 
flag of ‘‘ Christian Register,” mean thereby 
to assume that all the Christianity there is, 
(especially as to a mild and loveable spirit, ) 
is condensed into their establishment; or 


that the ‘* Christian Examiner” embodies . 


the sole examination conducted on Chris- 
tian principles, or that the ‘* Massachu- 
setts Evangelical [Unitarian] Missionary 
Society ” is in exclusive charge of the gos- 
pel ; or that the ‘* Benevolent Fraternity of 
[Unitarian] Churches ”’ has absorbed all the 
benevolence in the vicinity of Boston. We 
allow that all- of Christ’s churches which 
hold to our form of government, are Con- 
gregational,—even the General Baptists, 
the Freewill Baptists, and certain Metho- 
dist bodies, which our neighbors seem to 
forget,—like a dory forgetting a man-of- 
war. We are certainly willing that Unita- 
rians should call themselves ‘‘ Congiega- 
tional ;” but they will not. Their Associa- 
tion is the ‘* Unitarian Association ;” their 
Quarterly [now Monthly] Journal inserts 
*‘ Unitarian” churches and * Unitarian” 
ministers; they have a ‘‘ Unitarian” Book 
and Tract Society at the South, a Con- 
ference of ‘‘ Unitarian” churches at the 
West, one ‘Unitarian’ Association in 
New York, and anotherin Maine. Surely 
they cannot complain that popular usage 
follows their own example, and uses short 
names instead of the ponderous ‘ Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists” and ‘ Unitarian 
Congregationalists,” especially as neither is 
really correct. ‘‘ Thee talks a great deal of 
thy home,” said a sleepy but sagacious 
Quaker, to a party of serenaders below his 
window ; ‘ thee seems to think a great deal 
of thy home; thee says there’s no place 
like home; now if thee has such a high 
opinion of thy home, why don’t thee go to 
thy home?” We look to our friends for 
correct example; we expect to hear them 
regularly safing ‘Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists ;” but, lo, almost the only So- 
ciety which, under Unitarian authority, 
retains the title ‘*‘ Congregational ”’ at all, 
is the *¢ Congregational Charitable Society,” 
which is, as the Examiner says, ‘‘ almost 
Unitarian to a man ;” rather hard, by the 
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way, to twit us of that, when we would 
very willingly help administer that very 
handsome fund, only that they who have 
secured control of a Society founded by the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
itself Orthodox three to one, will not let 
us in. 

Our friends are mistaken. There is no 
such conspiracy. There is no desire 
to deny Congregationalism to Unitarian 
churches. Our ‘Congregational Library 
Association,” —of which the Examiner says, 
“let no Congregationalist outside that 
[** sectarian ”] line, make advance, in his 
innocence, to the benefits of the Library,”— 
not only allow a perfectly free use of the 
Library to such innocents, but even makes 
them eligible to office in the Association 
itself. Personally,—the Massachusetts Reg- 
ister, which, up to a dozen or less years 
ago, said merely ‘ Congregational” and 
* Unitarian,” was led to introduce the 
“T.C.” and «U.C.,” by one of the edi- 
tors of this Quarterly. There is no plot of 
the aggravating Orthodox. Popular usage 
has a term which precise statement finds 
inaccurate, and uses the term merely for 
convenience. 

We freely admit Congregational churches 
to be Congregational. But still, we wish 
to be understood. If Unitarian churches 
are to become extinct by being merged in 
Societies, —if they cease to act in regard to 
pastorates, as many already have,—if the 
line which the Scriptures establish between 
the ‘* Church” and the ‘* world” is oblit- 
erated, then they cease to be Congrega- 
tional. Congregationalism cannot exist 
without organized churches. The acci- 
dental matter of corporate societies or mere 
congregations, does not make Congre- 
gationalism. Societies without churches 
have no right to the name. They are like 
the Irishman’s hole in a bank; he dug the 
bank away and left the hole sticking up. 

If, again, it is intended to be implied 
that we and they are one denomination in 
two branches, because one form of Church 
polity is common to us both, then we beg 
leave to dissent. We and they are two. 
Nor, if it were to be settled that either 
should enjoy possession of the simple title 
‘«‘ Congregational,” as a distinctive de- 
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nominational name, should we yield our 
right. We are the old Congregationalist 
denomination ; the same with that of early 
New Englanc. Unitariansare not. They 
were a small section of seceders, leaving us, 
the main and immensely larger body, in 
full possession of the denominational home- 
stead. They continue to possess, it is true, 
the same form of Church government; but 
we possess, by lineal descent, the old form 
of government, the old creeds, the old doc- 
trines, the old forms. Their secession no 
more requires us to prefix a new title to 
our name, and no more entitles them to be 
considered a part of the old denomination, 
than a small secession from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, could claim that the old 
body should prefix a new adjective, or that 
they were the old Church. The seceding 
250 churches may need some exclusive 
name to denote their separation from the 
2,800 remaining in the original body, but 
the original body does not. We are, his- 


torically, the ‘* Congregationalist denomi- 
ination ;” they are ‘ Congregational Uni- 
tarian ;”’ for the word ‘‘ Congregationalist ” 


has a technical denominational meaning 
as well as a descriptive meaning; in the 
first sense, it is ours alone; in the latter, it 
belongs to us, to Unitarians, to Baptists, 
and to many Methodists. 

We wish also to protest against the no- 
tion that Independency and Congregation- 
alism are the same. The Examiner seems 
to think that there is no process by which 
‘‘nice distinctions could be run between 
them,” and declares that ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers 
were nursed at the breast of Independency.” 
Not so. The Independency of the early 
fathers was modern Congregationalism. 
Those called Independents in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, disclaimed the very name ; 
they call it ** that proud and insolent title ;” 
‘‘we did then and do here” say they, 
‘* publicly profess we believe the truth to 
lie and consist in a middle way between that 
which is falsely charged on us, Brownism 
[Independency,] and... the authorita- 
tive Presbyterial government.” "When we 
have space, we will carry out this line of 
thought. At present, the result of Unita- 
rian Independency may be seen in the Ez- 
aminer’s own admission that grave doubts 
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exist in their body whether they are a de- 
nomination at all. It admits that the 
phrase “bond of union,” as “applied to 
them, is but a flourish,’’ which we admit, 
and wherein is seen just the difference 
between Independency and Congregational- 
ism. The latter has an outer bond of union; 
the former has not. 


While Unirarian leaders are fretfully 
complaining of colloquial usage, and at 
the same time are apparently drifting 
towards Independency, it is a little remark- 


-able that in the Universatist General 


Convention, the tide sets the other way. 
They are tired of Congregationalism. The 
report of their ‘*‘ Committee on the state of 
the Church,” made at the last session of 
their Convention, and published in full in 
the Trumpet of October 22, 1859, wants a 
‘‘more efficient organization.” ‘They say 
they are now betwixt Congregationalism 
and this ‘‘more efficient”’ plan, to which 
preceding Conventions have looked, but, so 
far, in vain. They object to going back to 
‘simple Congregationalism.” They hope 
the ‘* people are not in its favor,” and they 
believe they are not. Several States have 
declared against it; Rhode Island has ob- 
jected, Indiana has echoed back the cry, 
and Massachusetts has joined her voice. 
«¢ Pure Congregationalism,” say the Com- 
mittee, ‘‘is unnatural ;”’ it is ‘a waste of 
power.” They want the General Conven- 
tion to be a ‘live central body, with real 
powers ;” and to be empowered to hold 
funds; and to collect a regular percentage 
tax from the churches; and to be ‘not a 
mere court of appeal ;” and to imitate the 
Methodists in their book establishment, 
*¢as a means of power and source of reve- 
nue ;” and to be ‘‘ sowing seeds and culti- 
vating harvests in the outer fields,” (which 
means, we suppose, ‘in advance of all oth- 
ers.”) They do not exactly like Dr. Bel- 
lows’ Broad Church, for Dr. Bellows is 
‘¢finical and visionary in many things he 
has said,” and indulges in ‘rhetorical 
swells,” but they think he said many 
things about the Church, which ought to 
‘* enlist the sympathy of all earnest disci- 
ples of |Christ,”—-which means consolida- 
tion, if we understand it. They declare 
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that ‘‘the Romish and Episcopal churches 
have the right theory on the “subject” of 
infant Church membership, which is, that 
‘‘children are born into the Church,” as 
they are into ‘the State,” and ought to be 
confirmed when they get old enough. 
What will grow out of this intended eclec- 
ticism from Presbyterianism, Methodism, 
Episcopacy, and Popery, we are puzzled to 
see, though we have an idea that they are 
groping, as Nebuchadnezzar did, to find 
his dream, and that when it takes shape, it 
will be like the image which Daniel de- 
scribed, (ii: 31-33,) ‘* whose brightness 
was excellent,’ but which, from certain 
inherent faults of structure, speedily met a 
melancholy fate. The whole plan, as one 
of the signs of the times, is queer rather 
than otherwise. 


The letters we have received regarding the 
Statistics of our CHURCHES, are various. 
Most of them are good natured even when 
correcting errors; and we thank all who 
have done us this favor; but some are 
slightly the reverse. We shall now allude to 
but one error, viz., that, in our Michigan list 
were the names of ten Presbyterian minis- 
ters. We acknowledge the mistake; we 
will never put Presbyterians into such good 
company again if we can help it. Three 
times have we been talked to; Ist, by the 
Clerk of Synod there, whose letter was a 
courteous and generous explanation of our 
mistake ; 2d, by a Congregationalist brother 
there, who explained that although these 
names appear in the Michigan minutes, 
part of them were starred, with reference to 
the fact that such were not members of As- 
sociations,—to which we can only say that 
where a name isin Congregational statistics, 
it is to be presumed that it is of a Congre- 
gationalist, even if there is not techni- 
cal membership in association, which nei- 
ther gives nor implies ecclesiastical stand- 
ing; the word ‘ Presbyterian” ought to 
have been inserted,—although for the fu- 
ture we shall understand that ‘‘ out west,” 
stars denote Presbyterians; ‘‘e vivis ces- 
serunt stelligeri,” says our triennial, 3d, we 
find in the New York Evangelist, a flippant 
letter on the matter, from somebody whose 
brilliancy may be known from the fact 
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that he calls Michigan a ‘small State,” 
and his tone implies that (though we only 
guess,) he is one of those former Congre- 
gationalists who felt that «* Congregational- 
ism wouldn’t do for the West,’’ and were 
very cross because we did not see fit to re- 
main the Eastern side of the picket fence 
they tried to build up and down the Hudson, 
and who have been growing crosser con- 
tinually as it is seen that Congregationalism 
does do for the West. However that may 
be, the writer intimates that our list is 
swelled by including names not ours. Why, 
the fact is, we erred the other way. We 
cut out the names of plenty of good Con- 
gregationalists, forthe mere accident that 
they are temporaily in charge of Presbyte- 
rian churches. It could be no serious 
crime to insert names of men who were 
either pastors of our churches or members 
of our associations; but we did not mean 
to. We have no anxiety for brethren, 
who, however excellent in all other relations 
ride two ecclesiastical horses at once. Our 
3000 ministers and 2500 churches can sur- 
vive the loss. 

On the other hand, suppose our anony- 
mous friend turn his attention to his own 
list—the New School Presbyterians. We 
can reduce that list by scores, from our 
own information. If a man was ever a 
member of Presbytery, and has never taken 
the trouble to sunder a long forgotten mem- 
bership, he is still enumerated there, al- 
though for years a Congregationalist minis- 
ter and strong in Congregational polity. 
We do not complain, however. We only 
make a suggestion to people who live in 
glass houses, Our own readers will under- 
stand the extreme difficulty of deciding on 
the ecclesiastical character of doubtful 
cases. We assure them that our list is 
far below the reality now. We mean to 
make it perfect. In the meantime we hope 
it is becoming more evident that Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism are two. 
Werespect the staunch Old School portion ; 
we respect the idea of Young Presbytery 
in the New. When the latter works itself 
into shape, the disruption in the Presbyte- 
rian Church will end of itself; and clean 
lines of distinction between the two denom- 
inations will help Christian union. 
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As an illustration of the fact that our 
list is too small, as well as for its interest 
to our denomination, we subjoin part of a 
letter just received from a missionary in 
South Africa : 


, SouTH AFRICA, 
Dec. 28, 1859. 


Dear Srr :—Though personally a stranger 
to you, I trust you will pardon the liberty I 
take in addressing you. 

I happened, a short time since, to see, for a 
few moments, the “Congregational Year 
Book,” and was surprised to find only one 
name recorded as a Congregationalist of all 
the Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. in South 
Africa. I thought then it would not be unac- 
ceptable to you, were I to inform you how 
many others of us claim kindred with you, and 
would, no doubt, be pleased to have the claim 
allowed. I have not a copy of the Year Book, 
and I am not sure that I can give all the items 
of dates &c., which are required, but the names 
and places of education I give below: 

Rev. Alden Grout, Amherst College, Ando- 
ver Seminary ; came as a missionary to South 
Africa in 1834. Umvoti. 

Rev. Lewis Grant, Yale College, Andover 
and New Haven; came to South Africa in 
1846. Umsunduze. 

Rev. David Rood, Williams College, 1844, 
East Windsor Seminary ; came here in 1848. 
Amanzimtote. 

Rev. Stephen C. Pixley, Williams College, 
1853, East Windsor Seminary ; came here in 
1856. Amahlongwa. 

Rev. William Mellen, Mission Inst., IIL, 
New Haven Seminary; came here in 1853. 
Inanda. 

Rev. William Ireland, Illinois College, 1845, 
Andover Seminary ; came here in 1849. [fumi. 

Rev. Josiah Tyler, Amherst College, 1845, 
East Windsor Seminary ; came here in 1849, 
Esidumbint. 

Rev. Hyman A. Wilder, Williams College, 
1845; came here in 1849. Umtwalumi. 

There are eight Congregationalists of us 
among the twelve missionaries of the Board at 
Natal. The Presbyterians are Rev. S. B. Stone, 
Rev. A. Abraham, Rev. S. McKinney, and Rev. 
Daniel Lindley, now in America. It might be 
a consolation to the General Assembly, N. S., to 
know that the Presbyterians, or a part of them, 
have united with one or two Scotch ministers in 
this Colony, to form a Presbytery. The Con- 
gregationalists have formed no Association. 

It will be interesting for you to learn that a 
goodly number of the Colonists from England 
in this Colony are Congregationalists. There 
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are already at least four Chapels erected, and 
there are two excellent ministers sent out by 
the Colonial Missionary Society of England, 
though I believe they are now supported by 
their churches here. The Congregationalists 
here are an influential class of our community, 
zealous of good works. They are the only 
churches in the Colony which support their 
ministers without foreign or government aid. 
The names of their ministers are Rev. G. Y. 
Jeffreys of Durban, who is the son of one of 
the first missionaries to Madagascar, and was 
a member of the late Dr. Jay’s Church, in 
England. Rev. Mr. Reynolds is the minister 
in Pietermaritzburg. In the latter place there 
has been a Congregational Society in existence 
for nearly twelve years, and not till recently 
were they able to procure an ordained minis- 
ter. Mr. D. D. Buchanan, a lawyer, conducted 
services usually. Some years ago they gave a 
twice-repeated call to one of the American 
Missionaries, to become their pastor, with the 
offer of a liberal salary. 

I hope you will not deem me intrusive in 
consequence of writing, and I subscribe myself 
in the bonds of the Gospel. 

Yours truly, &c. 


While on the matter of statistics we may 
as well insert a paragraph or two regarding 
the New School Presbyterian Minutes, 
written soon after their reception, but laid 
aside. They occupy two hundred and 
seventeen pages, and are full of valuable 
historical matter. The Statistics, how- 
ever, are badly arranged and very de- 
fective,—the arrangement growing out of 
ministerial, instead of ecclesiastical, order. 
As an illustration,—** George Pierson, M. 
D., F. M., Eboon Isl., Micronesia,” appears 
to be pastor of a Church at Shelbyville, 
Presbytery of Illinois ; «*‘ Andrew D. Jack, 
F. M., Nengenenge, W. Africa,” is set 
against a Church at Williamsport, Synod 
of Wabash; ‘Albert Bushnell, F. M., 
Gaboon, W. Africa,” seems to be minister 
of a Church at Monroe, Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati; ‘‘ John H. Shedd, Andover, Ms.,” 
a licentiate, is made to be minister at Cen- 
tral College, Synod of Ohio ;—all of which, 
with scores of other similar appearances, 
result from the blind and incorrect arrange- 
ment of tables, in which there is no sensi- 
ble order, and what order there is, is an- 
nually disordered. Then, again, of the 
1,542 churches enumerated, a hasty count 
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gives us over 300 churches from which no 
reports were obtained, besides the 107 con- 
tained in the seceding Synods of Missouri 
nnd Virginia,—a result by no means cred- 
itable to the efficient organization of Pres- 
byterianism, especially in view of the 
fact that the items required embrace neither 
dates, nor ‘* males,” ‘‘females,’’ ‘* absent,” 
** deaths,” ** dismissals,” ‘* excommunica- 
tions,” nor ‘ Sabbath Schools”; though 
it adds ‘contributions’ to five objects. 
Statistically speaking, this document indi- 
cates that the various Clerks of our cum- 
brous neighbor have been studying ‘how 
not to do it.” 

Another matter puzzles. In a religious 
paper, a few weeks ago, we read that the 
Presbytery of A. had settled Rev. Mr. B. 
over the Congregational Church in C., in 
the State of D. We refer to these minutes 
and find that Church, but it is recorded as 
Presbyterian; and rumor tells us that a 
hundred or two more of Congregational 
churches connected with Presbyteries, but 
not Presbyterian, are similarly swelling the 
dimensions of this same list, as pure Pres- 
byterian churches. ‘Figures will not 
lie,” but they sometimes lead to very re- 
markable inferences. 


We have a suggestion to make to our 
Congregational General Associations and 
Conferences. It is that they will all con- 
sider the desirableness of adopting the 1st 
day of July (not including that day,) as the 
time up to which their annual statistical 
reports shall be made out. The objections 
will, we believe, be found of little account. 
Very few now make them to correspond 
with the year, and the advantages of a uni- 
form period are evident. We name July 
1, because that date will allow time for 
collection and printing in the several 
States, and time for our reprinting them to 
issue Jan. 1. We can then have them in 
one book, at a period not so antiquated as 
some now are, and of far greater value. 
Will the State bodies consider the matter 
favorably ? 
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We cheerfully give place to a correction 
(p. 223) from the office of the A. H. M. 
Society, at New York, of the article on 
‘¢ Congregationalism in Minnesota,” which 
appeared in our issue for January. The 
author of that statement will of course, be 
pleased to learn that the policy and pro- 
ceedings of this important institution come 
nearer to his own ideas than he had sup- 
posed. For ourselves, while we approve of 
an itinerating ministry to a limited extent— 
and to the full extent which the A. H. M. 
Society has hitherto employed it in explor- 
ing new territories,—we nevertheless look 
upon the permanent lodgments of the Gos- 
pel which it makes in the rising communi- 
ties of the West, and the old destitutions 
of the East, as its most important function. 


We wish to remind our readers that we 
insert advertisements because they are a 
help in the direction where help is needed. 
None are inserted, however, but such as 
will bring to the notice of our readers such 
articles or such facts as are of value. 

The advertisement of J. D. Towle, Archi- 
tect, Boston, is crowded out of this num- 
ber. It will be found in the first issue of 
this year, and we are happy in commend- 
ing him as a thorough, practical, intelligent 
and faithful man, acquainted with his 
business, and deserving the patronage of 
the readers of this Journal. He has given 
especial attention to ventilation as well as 
to the details of building in general. 

We call attention to the advertisement 
of ‘Missouri Homes.” This is no bogus 
company. Excellent facilities are offered 
to young farmers. Address or call on Mr. 
Harris for further particulars. 

We have no desire to enter into, or to 
prolong the ‘* War of Dictionaries.” The 
eight pages which contain an elaborate 
comparison of the Two Rivals, bound up 
in this issue, are, however, worthy the 
attention of our readers. The ‘ unspeak- 
able words” at the close, have been added 
to the original article. 
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A View OF CONGREGATIONALISM, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
Doctrines. By George Punchard. Boston: Con- 
gregational Board of Publication. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 367. 


This work has become a standard au- 
thority, and would be a text-book in our 
Theological Seminaries, were the Congre- 
gational polity made a matter of book- 
study and recitation, as other systems are 
in their respective schools. It has been 
too long before the public to require an 
extended notice; though not yet long 
enough to correct every wrong bias which 
Congregationalism has contracted since 
the fathers fell asleep. Among the addi- 
tions to this fourth issue are some impor- 
tant hints on the ‘Rights of Churches in 
respect to Representation in Ecclesiastical 
Councils,” condensed into Appendix No. 
19, on the last page, which we especially 
commend to the notice of the churches, as 
embodying views which have repeatedly 
found expression through the pages of this 
Quarterly. 

AnnvuaL Osrrvary Notices of Eminent Persons who 
have died in the United States. For 1858. By 
Hon. Nathan Crosby. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 8vo. pp. 357. 

This is the second volume of a work 
which we hope will have an additional 
volume for each successive year to the end 
of the world, or till ‘*eminent persons” 
have ceased to die. Its value is not to be 
measured by the interest felt in the loved 
occupant of a fresh-made grave, deep and 
tender as that interest may be. Looking 
at these obituary notices, as we have often 
perused the contents of a biographical dic- 
tionary, merely to see who have lived, when, 
where, and how they died, and what they 
did, one will find these two volumes to be 
among the most instructive in his library. 
PRESBYTERIAN HisTORICAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RE- 

MEMBRANCER OF THE CHURCH FOR 1860. By Joseph 


M. Wilson. Vol. 2. Philadelphia: Joseph M. Wil- 
son. 8yvo. pp. 294. $1.00. 


The very best document of the kind ever 
published. It contains, without specula- 
tions, the statistics and public acts of the 
various Presbyterian bodies throughout the 


world, and is compiled with wonderful 
accuracy. We congratulate our sister de- 
nomination on such a worker as the com- 
piler, for we know his difficulties. We 
make only one or two suggestions. Oneis, 
the name of each distinct organization 
would be far preferable to the name of the 
book as a running title on each page. 
Another is, the lithographs of all the recent 
moderators are poor, very poor. The au- 
thor ought to see Bufford’s work. In other 
respects we give the book our unqualified 
commendation. 


Tus Works or Dr. Emmons, Vol. III. 8vo.. pp. 843. 
Boston. Congregational Board of Publication. 
1860. 


This third volume completes what the 
second commenced, viz: Systematic THE- 
otocy—wherein Justification; the Work 
of the Spirit ; Holiness; Christian Charac- 
ter; Prayer; Perseverance of the Saints ; 
The Sabbath ; The Church; Baptism ; The 
Lord’s Supper, and the Future State, are 
discussed in fifty-two sermons; making two 
of the most logically written, elegantly 
printed and neatly bound volumes that the 
American press has lately put forth. 

We bespeak of every owner of the vol- 
ume an early and attentive perusal of ser- 
mon 94, entitled «* Platform of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Government established by the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” If Dr. Emmons’ Congre- 
gationalism contains a grain too much of 
Independency, it will be readily forgiven by 
those who can sympathize—as we our- 
selves most cordially do—with sentiments 
like the following, with which his ‘ Im- 
provement ” abounds :— 

‘The disputes about ecclesiastical power 
never will be, nor can be settled, until the 
churches will return to the platform of 
ecclesiastical power contained in our text, 
[Matt. xviii: 15. 16, 17,] from which not 
only Papists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
but even ‘Congregationalists, have too far 
departed.” <‘* All churches are sisters, and 
stand upon a level. They may associate, 
or consociate for mutual advantage. But 
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no Church have a right to give up their 
power to an association, or consociation, or 
council, or any other ecclesiastical body.” 
**The human device of giving power to 
associations, or consociations, or councils, 
to decide in ecclesiastical causes, has been 
a fruitful source of ecclesiastical injustice, 
tyranny and persecution. 
simple Congregational mode of deciding 
ecclesiastical causes and difficulties, is far 
the easiest, wisest and best.” 
Tue AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RecorD, containing the 
history, confession of faith, and statistics of each 
ligi 1 tion in the United States and 
Europe ; a list of all clergymen, with their Post 


Office address, etc., etc ,etc. New York. W.R. 
C. Clark and Meeker. 12mo., pp. 696. 


A great many good things are included 
in this book, notwithstanding its absurdly 
ambitious title page; and a great deal of 
labor is evident. The result is, that the 
work is unfortunately valuable. Its con- 
fessions of faith are well collected; its 
statistics are intolerable, awkwardly and 
blindly arranged, and often far behind the 
time. Some things are peculiarly queer. 
Thus, the title ** Boston Tract Society,” 
exhibits ignorance or meanness. The Uni- 
tarian division, we are gravely informed, 
took place in 1785. The Congregationalist 
Confession of Faith isa new idea. That 
Congregationalism has ‘founded several 
colleges and theological seminaries,” is 
very true, and why omit their names, when 
the petty academies of other denomina- 
tions are paraded in long lists, even to the 
enumeration of Camden Female Institute, 
Columbus Female Seminary, and scores of 
others, as ‘* Baptist Theological Institu- 
tions?” Why not insert one page of the 
officers of our General Associations, when 
the clerks of every little Baptist Associa- 
tion are given in full, as well as eighteen 
pages of Episcopal bishops, committees, 
and petty officers of petty societies? Why 
comprise owr national statistics in four 
lines, while others occupy pages? Why 
use last year’s figures, when those of a year 
later were accessible? As the enormous 
amount of eighteen lines is given to the 
places and times of meetings of our State 
bodies, why copy ast year’s places and 
months and days, merely appending 1860 ? 
We make no complaint, however, of these 
things, nor of the various inaccuracies in 
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stating our Church polity, nor that the 
Post-office list of our ministers is mainly 
two years old. We only mean to suggest 
that there is room for improvement. And 
when that improvement is made, do give 
authorities for the confessions, &c. ; atleast, 
let us have the editor’s name as a guarantee. 
Tue RELIGION oF GEOLOGY, and its connected sciences. 

By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. A New Epi- 

TION : with an additional lecture, giving the au- 


thor’s present views of the whole subject. Boston. 
Crosby, Nichols, Leeand Company. 1860. pp. 592. 


Few works of a scientific character have 
been read with more interest by intelligent 
Christians, than the first edition of this, 
which came before the public about ten 
years ago. Apparent discrepancies between 
modern geological discoveries and the Mo- 
saic account of creation were harmonized, 
and the fears of many a pious mind—better 
posted in theology than in natural science— 
were laid to rest; while the atheist shot 
envenomed arrows at the spoiler of his 
most popular argument, derived from a 
false view of the scriptural cosmogony. 
Availing himself of suggestions from friends 
and foes, the author has enriched the 
present issue with an ‘additional lecture” 
—the most valuable in the course—ex- 
pressing his latest and maturest views. 

Tue First ADAM AND THE SEconD. THE ELonim ReE- 
VEALED IN THE CREATION AND REDEMPTION OF MAN. 
By Samuel J. Baird, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Woodbury, N. J. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 8vo. 688 pp. 

This book has an old fashioned flavor 
about it which those who love old fashioned 
doctrines will relish. Its purpose—which 
is indicated in the title—is carried out by 
very great thoroughness of thought, as well 
as learning. After a condensed introduc- 
tory historical sketch of the doctrine of 
Original Sin, the book developes itself im 
this way: The creation was by the Trin- 
ity. God’s object was and is the progres- 
sive and cumulative revelation of the Trin- 
ity by an eternal plan. This plan is 
accomplished by the administration of the 
providential government. In that adminis- 
tration, Adam, not the first man only, but 
man generic, was created, in the image and 


likeness of God, endowed with moral 


agency, knowledge, righteousness and holi- 
ness. God, in the exercise of his ultimate 
sovereignty, established his law: requiring 
perfect obedience, covering the entire moral 
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being; unchangeable, perpetual, not mea- 
sured by any inability arising from sin,— 
a transcript from the moral nature of God. 
The law addresses the nature, not the 
actions merely. Sin lies in the apostasy 
of the nature of man, as well as in per- 
sonal transgressions which flow therefrom. 
Death, the penalty, denotes ‘* God’s in- 
flicted curse.” The first, and positive, 
covenant, was made with Adam. Adam 
was the covenant head of the race, as well 
as its parental head. The entire man pro- 
ceeds by generation from the parent. Ad- 
am’s transgression had a result which 
embraced his nature. Sin was admitted 
into the world, not as the means of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, but 
because it seemed good to God to allow it. 
By virtue of our being in Adam, we 
hold such a relation to his sin, as to be for 
it justly condemned under the curse. Sin 
is an indwelling power. Guilt is criminal 
liability. Imputation is the finding of facts 
upon a judicial investigation, and nothing 
more. Adam’s sin is imputed to his pos- 
terity, because we were so in Adam that we 
share in the responsibility of his apostasy. 
Original sin is immanent depravity, we 
having sinned in Adam generically, not as 
individuals. But because of the new cove- 
nant, the curse is stayed. That Covenant 
‘was made between the Father and the Son. 
The Son assumed humanity. His obe- 
dience constituted his whole work,—he, as 
head of, and substitute for his elect, coming 
under the law and bearing its curse. Effec- 
tual calling, the new birth, justification, and 
the consequent blessings follow, consum- 
mated in the final glory of Christ’s kingdom. 

In carrying out this consistent scheme of 
doctrine, the author criticizes Dr. Edward 
Beecher, Mr. Barnes, Prof. Hodge, and 
Pres. Edwards, with boldness ; New Haven, 
Andover, and sometimes Princeton. He 
denies any distinction between natural and 
moral inability ; asserts the penal character 
of Christ’s work; and believes in a lim- 
ited atonement. Such views, expressed as 
clearly and learnedly as they here are, will 
be a capital stimulus for thought, especially 
on what we believe to be soon becoming 
the central point of contest, viz., the doc- 
trine of sin. 
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One passage strikes us as gratuitous. 
This: 

**It has long been occasion of painful 
surprise to those who love the doctrines of 
the reformation, that those churches [the 
Congregational] have shown a tendency to 
depart from the faith which their fathers 
cherished, and, in defence of which, they 
endured persecution and exile ;—that the 
scriptural doctrines of their ancient confes- 
sion have so slight a hold on the sons of 
the pilgrims; whilst every new form of 
error finds a cordial welcome and congenial 
home.” 

Now, 1, the fathers ‘*endured persecu- 
tion and exile” for their Church polity, not 
their doctrines. 2. The speculations of 
particular individuals do not take hold of 
the mass of our Christians, and the wan- 
derings of the latter ought not to be im- 
puted to us; we did not sin in Edward 
Beecher, if we did in Adam. 3. The 
essential elements of such theology as that 
of this book, are very extensively held 
among Congregationalists, i. e., the doc- 
trines of hereditary depravity, of sin as ex- 
isting in the nature, and not merely in 
actions, of the actual yet criminal inability 
of the sinner, of the penal character of 
Christ’s work, of the headship of Christ as 
parallel with that of Adam. Nay, even 
our sanctum would exhibit these as well as 
the modified views. But we find no need 
of quarreling among those who hold in 
tearful, but rejoicing, experience the truths 
of ‘*man a helpless sinner, Christ an all- 
sufficient Saviour.” 4. Is Congregational- 
ism at fault? What better fences has the 
Scotch Presbyterianism set up, where re- 
generation is not insisted on as requisite to 
communion? What stricter power has 
Presbyterianism to keep Mr. Barnes and 
his whole branch of the Church tethered in 
the Old School pasturage? Are the ru- 
mors untrue that the old English: Presbyte- 
rianism of the Assembly itself has proved 
exceedingly frisky in these latter days, even 
paralleling those Congregational churches 
which, for their Unitarianism, were cut off 
without hesitation? We feel profoundly 
the need of sound doctrine. We desire all 
possible safeguards. But we trust to no 
ecclesiastical polity as the preservative. 
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Our confidence is jin a vital experience of 

truth in the hearts of God’s people; and 

when that fails, all outward bands are but 

the withes which flew asunder, at the hands 

of Samson, like tow touching the fire. 

Tue Puritans: Or, the Church, Court, and Parlia- 
ment of England, during the reigus of Edward 
VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 


In three volumes. Vol. II. ton: Gould & 
Lincoln. 8vo., pp. 539. 


The favorable opinion we expressed of 
this author’s former volume, is amply sus- 
tained in this. The same clearness of per- 
ception and unity of grouping are exhibited, 
in connection with an often brilliant, al- 
ways entertaining, style. This volume 
covers the period from 1576 to 1585,—the 
primacy of Grindal, (‘‘ the great Grindal,” 
Cotton Mather calls him,—in whose minis- 
ters’ meetings was found a model for our 
Associations, ) the indications of rising lib- 
erty in the Parliament of 1676, Whitgift’s 
illegal method of enforcing conformity, the 
Court of High Commission, the formation 
of the first Presbytery in 1582, and the 
incipient dawnings of Congregationalism 
in the crude ideas of Robert Browne. The 
reader will find that at this time the divine 
authority of Episcopacy was unclaimed. 
Presbyterial ordination was recognized as 
valid. The best mea of the English Church 
were averse to episcopal vestments, to the 
‘*mummery of consecration,” and often to 
the very term ‘‘bishop.” But Grindal was 
suspended. Vacant sees were filled by 
obsequious instruments of a female head of 
the Church, whose Protestantism consisted 
mainly in making herself Pope. Faithful 
ministers were driven out to starve. Whole 
counties were made nearly destitute of gos- 
pel institutions. And the main life of the 
Church was driven to dissent. But thus 
the Puritans became the friends of civil 
liberty. Each successive battle of prerog- 
ative and the nation’s rights advanced the 
cause. And the way was paved for that 
most glorious epoch of English history, the 
days of the Commonwealth. 

Congregationalism had its martyrs. 
Two men were sent to the gallows for cir- 
culating Brown’s books. It was done by 
wresting the laws, in violation of even the 
appearance of justice. ‘‘ Such,” says the 
author, ‘* was its infant baptism; a bap- 
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tism which only invigorated, for a stouter 

manhood, what it was intended to destroy.” 

. . . . It was determined to consign these 

men to the gibbet, for a terror to all up- 

start Brownists. Thus Sir Christopher 
gave them over to the hangman, not as 

Brownists, for their religion,—by no means ! 

—but as felons, for sedition. So Brown 

himself ‘‘ distinguished.” He did not beat 

his wife as his wife, but as that curst old wo- 
man.” 

This whole work bids fair to be the 
standard in authority, as it is singularly 
fascinating in style. Its author has stepped 
at once into the front rank of writers. 

Tue Lire or Dante. Witson, D.D., Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and Metropolitan of India. By Josiah Bate- 
man, M. A., Rector of North Cray, Kent ; his son- 
in-law, and first Chaplain. With portraits, map, 
and illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
8vo. pp. 760. 

In the book last mentioned, all our dis- 
gust with Episcopacy, as an Established 
Church, was fully aroused. Often tyran- 
nical, with little to boast of over Rome as 
to fire and gibbet, outwardly originated by 
an adulterous king, petted by tyrants be- 
cause a tool of tyranny, now in its natural 
High Church-ism arrogant and formal,— 
yet the life of such a man as that now 
mentioned, quells our disgust, and we 
thank God that that very Church has nur- 
tured such men as Wilson, Newton, Venn, 
Romaine, Taylor, Leighton, and the emi- 
nent living Christians of that communion. 

Born at Spitalsfield, July 2, 1778; an 
apprentice ; released to enter the ministry 
whither God led him out of a wicked and 
hardened life; graduated at Oxford; or- 
dained in 1801; successor of Cecil at Bed- 
ford Row, in 1809; Vicar of Islington in 
1824; Bishop of Calcutta in 1832, to be- 
come Metropolitan of India, as new bish- 
oprics were created; died on the 2d of 
February, 1858, after witnessing the great 
rebellion, and warning India of the cause, 
in its unchristian character,—such are the 
outer facts of his life. In his life’s real 
work,—not a man of original genius, but 
most active, practical, energetic, and a 
thorough Christian ; organizing, at Isling- 
ton, benevolent societies, building new 
churches, awakening spiritual activity ; as 
a Bishop, indefatigable in visitations, firm 
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in settling disputed questions, organizing 
anew the whole Church system in India, 
well governing what is now divided into 
sixteen dioceses ; extirpating, at one stroke, 
the caste previously allowed—although 
that stroke devastated the churches like a 
tornado in a forest. Always bold, some- 
times imprudent; self-reliant, sometimes 
egotistical ; decided, sometimes inaccurate 
in statement; he left a noble mark on his 
age. We get a little tired of fussy parade ; 
we are surfeited with the ‘* Lord Bishop ;” 
we laugh at the ridiculous signature of 
‘*Daniel Calcutta ;” but the man we re- 
spect, as a man of prayer, faith, and manly 
service for Jesus. 

To us the main value of the book is, 
however, its history of mission work in 
India. Itis perhaps none the less so, from 
the fact that Bishop Wilson’s operations 
lay in a quarter where our own missions 
have hardly penetrated, and supply a 
knowledge which we are less likely other- 
wise to possess. As such, it is of very 
great value. 

In fact, when ‘*Gould & Lincoln” ap- 
pear on a title-page, it may be taken for 
granted that that work is good. 


Curist IN History. By Robert Turnbull, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Genius of Scotland,” &c, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 540. 

A second and improved edition of a work 
already favorably known, whose object is to 
show that Christ is the center of all history ; 
the Incarnation being the central point, all 
preceding history prepares for it: all suc- 
ceeding history dates from it. 


SprrituaLism Tested; or, the facts of its history 
classified, and their Cause in Nature verified from 
Ancient and Modern Testimonies. By George W. 
Samson, D.D., President of Columbian Coilege, 
Washington, D. C. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
18mo. pp. 185. 


Without settling the disputed question, 
the author has brought together an inter- 
esting array of evidence on the so-called 
spiritual manifestations ; admits the reality 
of the phenomena; attributes them to the 
power of a nervous fluid in the system ; 
and argues, from natural and religious rea- 
sons, against yielding to any such in- 
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fluences. We think he does well to admit 
the actuality of the phenomena. We see 
no room for donbt. We are glad, too, that 
he does justice to Cotton Mather. In our 
earliest real examination of the history of 
the Salem witchcraft, we became satisfied 
that certain inexplainable phenomena there, 
were as well attested as any facts in his- 
tory. The mistake was in the Satanic 
bargains alleged. . If spiritualism is to be 
checked, it is not by denying facts as plain 
as noon-day. 

Tae HisToricAL EvIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
ScRiPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, With especial 
reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern 
Times. In eight Lectures, delivered in the Oxford 
University Pulpit, in the year 1859, on the Bamp- 
ton Foundation. By George Rawlinson, M. A. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 454. 

The author of these lectures, in the course 
of studies which for the last eight or nine 
years had lain in the field of Ancient His- 
tory, was more and more convinced of the 
historical accuracy of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. With an intimate knowledge of the 
modern cuneiform and hieroglyphical dis- 
coveries, he was continually impressed, by 
constantly multiplying points of argreement 
between sacred and profane records. His 
own abundant learning, and the opportu- 
nities of combining the discoveries of his 
eminent brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and of other explorers, have resulted in the 
book before us. The Assyrian, Babylo- 
nian, Persian, and Egyptian records, so far 
as deciphered, are here marshalled with 
great skill and acumen to the defence of 
the Scriptures, The book belongs to the 
library of every Biblical scholar. 

Primitive Piety Revivep, or the aggressive power 
of the Christian Church. A premium Es-ay. 

Rev. Henry U. Fish, Newark, N. J. Fitteenth 


thousand. Boston: Congregational Board of Pub- 
lication. 1860. pp. 249. 


The fact that fifteen thousand copies of 
this book have already been called for, is a 
sufficient commendation. Through the 
generosity of one individual, every Home 
Missionary of the national Society has been 
furnished with a copy. We wish it might 
find its way into the hands of every Vhurch 
member. 
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Dea. MARK NEWMAN died in Andover, 
Ms., June 15, 1859. He was born in Ipswich, 
Ms., Sept. 7, 1772. Rev. Levi Frisbie, his pas- 
tor, took an early interest in him as a faithful 
and promising boy. He was sent to Phillips 
Academy in Exeter, N. H., to fit for College. 
He was a charity scholar of Dr. John Phillips, 
the founder of that institution, and was recei- 
ved into his own family. He was graduated at 
. Dartmouth College in 1793. 

Immediately after his graduation, he was 
engaged as Assistant in Phillips Academy, 
Andover. He succeeded Ebenezer Pemberton, 
as Principal, in 1795. This position he occu- 
pied till 1810. During these years, 515 pupils 
were under his instruction. He was faithful 
in teaching, firm in discipline, and kindly and 
affable in his intercourse with his pupils. 

After resigning the position of Principal in 
the Academy, he opened a grocery, and soon 
a book-store near the Academy. Ina short 
time, he established a printing office, and com- 
menced the publication of books. His first 
book was: ‘‘A choice drop of Honey from the 
rock Christ,” a Tract of a few pages, now pub- 
lished under the title of “ Christ is all.” Sev- 
eral standard authors were introduced by him 
to the American public, as Chalmers, Ward- 
law, and Erskine. The older Alumni of the 
Academy and Seminary, will well remember 
the pleasant and easy Book-seller, from whom 
they purchased the first books for their libra- 
ries. In later years he used often to say, when 
the name of some one of these Alumni was 
mentioned: ‘Oh, he bought his books of me.” 
Fortunately for the memory of those excellent 
men, of only a few could he add: “and he has 
not paid me yet !” 

While pursuing his business, he retained an 
intimate connection with the Academy and 
Seminary. He was a member of its Board of 
Trustees from 1795 to 1836, and its Clerk for 
more than twenty years. He had much to do 
with the early counsels which resulted in the 
establishment of the Theological Seminary. 
He took a prominent part also in founding the 
Abbot Female Academy. The land on which 
’ this institution stands, was his gift. From ‘the 
incorporation of its Board of Trustees in 1829, 
to 1843, he was a member, and the first Presi- 
dent of the Board. ; 

Mr. Newman was admitted to full commu- 
nion with the First church in Ipswich, at the 


age of 22. He was chosen Deacon of the South 
Church in Andover in 1811. He was an ex- 
cellent church member and church officer. His 
help was cheerfully offered to the several pas- 
tors of the church ; in the meetings for prayer, 
he was a ready and acceptable speaker. In 
days when few attended, he was uniformly at 
his post. Among the men of the world, in his 
daily intercourse and business, he won the con- 
fidence of all. He united in 1812 with his pas- 
tor, the late Dr. J. Edwards, and a few others, 
in a prayer meeting, held in the study of Rev. 
Dr. Porter, of the Seminary. From this prayer 
meeting sprung the New England Tract Soci- 
ety, and here were discussed many topics and 
schemes having to do with the conversion of 
world. Mr. Newman began thus early, and 
ever continued to cherish a benevolent spirit. 
He contributed generously and on principle. 

Not long after his settlement in Andover he 
was approbated as a preacher of the Gospel. 
He was never ordained ; but down to so late a 
period as 1836, he continued to preach in the 
pulpits of his neighborhood. He was a thought- 
ful man ; his acquaintance with Theology was 
good ; his preaching was sound and clear ; and 
though destitute of energy, and somewhat te- 
dious in manner by his extreme slowness and 
easiness, he was an acceptable preacher. His 
words came from a warm scriptural experience, 
and often touched, most gratefully, the hearts 
of his hearers. 

His piety was most winning ; he was natur- 
ally hopeful. The preaching of Dr. Griffin 
sounded the depths of his soul when he was a 
young man, and drove him almost to the verge 
of despair. He never lost this deep conviction 
of the deceitfulness and guiltiness of the hu- 
man heart. But still, his was a trustful na- 
ture; he reposed most perfectly on the prom- 
ises of the Gospel. Severely tried by the loss 
of his wife and his children, he was most pa- 
tient and apparently untroubled in these events. 
In his few last years of waiting, he pictured 
death as a happy change ; but the will of his 
Father was better to him than his choice. 
Peacefully, beautifully the days went by, and 
each day the word was—“ all is well.” 

Mr. Newman married in 1795, Sally Phillips, 
daughter of John Phillips, of Boston. Of the 
six children by this marriage, Sarah Phillips 
Newman died in 1827, aged 26 years. Prof. 
Samuel Phillips Newman, a graduate of Har- 
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vard College, was Professor many years in 
Bowdoin College, and was the author of the 
well-known treatise on Rhetoric. Rev. Wil- 
liam John Newman was pastor of the Church 
in Stratham, N. H., and, at his death, in York, 
Me.; Mark H. Newman, a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, was an eminent Christian Book 
Publisher in New York ; Hannah become the 
wife of Rev. Samuel A. Fay, late of Barre ; 
and with her sister Margaret W., is still liv- 
ing. Mr. Newman married in 1814, his sec- 
ond wife, Mrs. Abigail (Larkin) Dodge, who 
survives him. Their only daughter, Anna 
Dodge, died in her twenty-fifth year. 


Rev. JOHN BAKER, who died in Edgecomb, 
Me., Oct. 27,1859, was born in that place May 30, 
1811, the son of the late Dea. Azariah Baker. 
He was carefully and religiously trained in his 
childhood, the wholesome influences of which 
were not lost. When about 14 years of age, 
he was awakened, in a revival in his native 
place, and remained for some time in an anx- 
ious and prayerful, but a distrustful and unde- 
cided state. Meanwhile, in expectation of cov- 
enanted mercies, his education was advanced, 
and he entered Bowdoin College in 1827, with 
which an elder brother was already connected. 

During his College course, an interesting re- 
vival of religion occurred, in which he indul- 
ged a hope in Christ, and took a decided stand 
as a Christian. In the winter of 1831, he pub- 
licly professed his faith in Christ and united 
with the Congregational Church in Edgecomb, 
then supplied by Rev. Daniel Kendrick. The 
same year, he graduated, and took charge of 
Monmouth Academy. 

In the fall of 1832, he entered upon a course 
of Theological study at Andover Seminary. 
During this period his father was removed by 
death, and in the settlement of the paternal 
estate his assistance was needed. This in- 
duced him to take a dismission from Andover 
and he completed his studies at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, in the class of 1835. He 
commenced his ministry in Monson, where he 
spent the spring vacation of that year. His 
labors were so acceptable, that he was invited 
to settle with them, and was ordained there 
Sept. 16, 1835. An inadequate support, and a 
poor state of health, brought about a removal, 
which was deeply regretted by a kind, intelli- 
gent; and devoted people. He was dismissed 
in May, 1839, and removed to Kennebunkport, 
South Church, which he supplied for the next 
seven years. Three years were then spent in 
Elliot ; thence he was invited to the pastoral 
charge of the First Church in Kennebunkport, 
which he retained nearly seven years. From 
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this he removed to Wilton, whence, having 
supplied the Congregational Church nearly 
four years, he has made his last remove. 

On the 13th of Sept., he left his pleasant 
home in Wilton, to visit his aged, declining 
mother, and other family connections in Edge- 
comb, intending, by way of exchange, to sup- 
ply the pulpit in Brewer, the next two Sab- 
baths. The first of those Sabbaths, he spent 
there, and administered the sacrament to the 
church. These were his last public labors, 
and his last discourse was from Prov. xiii. 22: 
‘A good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.” The next Tuesday, he at- 
tended the ordination of Rev. E. B. Palmer, at 
New Castle, from which he returned to his 
early home to go no more out. For about two 
weeks, he lay sick with a moderate fever, and 
which subsided with flattering prospects of re- 
covery. But the appearance of erysipelas in 
the head, soon awakened more serious appre- 
hensions. This hurried him rapidly to his 
end. His children were sent for, and all (six) 
of them, with his devoted wife, gathered around 
his death-bed, and heard his last adieu. Thurs- 
day morning, Oct. 27, he expired under the 
same paternal roof beneath which he was 
born, aged 48 years and 5 months. On the 
next Monday P. M., a large congregation, in-. 
cluding twelve clergymen, assembled, to at- 
tend his funeral services, in the same house of 
worship in which he was baptized in infancy, 
and in which he professed his faith in Christ ; 
and bore his lifeless remains to their last lowly 
bed, “in the place of his father’s sepulcher.” 

This departed brother possessed a kind, ami- 
able and cheerful spirit; was patient toward 
all men, but compromised no principle; as a 
Christian was modest, even in the flow of his 
feelings, and sometimes doubting ; as a preach- 
er he was instructive, interesting, and accept- 
able; and, in all his ministerial connections 
was always “a brother beloved.” 

Rev. NATHAN SHERBURN HASEL- 
TINE, Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Springfield, Vt., died in that place on Sun- 
day, Jan. 22d, 1860. He was a son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Sanborn) Haseltine, and was 
born in Chester, N. H., 29th March, 1829. He 
fitted for college at Gilmanton Academy, was 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1855, at Andover 
in 1858, and was licensed to preach the gospel 
29th Dec., 1857, by Middlesex South Associa- 
tion, sitting at Framingham. He was ordained 
at Springfield, 13th Jan., 1859, (Rev. Jonathan 
Clement, D. D., of Woodstock, Vt., the pas- 
tor of his boyhood, preaching the sermon,) and 
entered upon the labors of his pastorate with a 
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fidelity and industry which promised most val- 
uable results. But he was soon attacked by 
consumption, and was compelled, in the fol- 
lowing September, wholly to discontinue the 
work of the ministry. His death, though by 
consumption, was sudden, the immediate 
cause being the rupture of a blood vessel. 

He married 29th July, 1859, Mary A., 
daughter of the Rev. Robert F. Lawrence, of 
Claremont, N. H. Pp. H.W. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH C. METCALF, wife of 
Rev. Francis Southworth, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Holden, Me., and daugh- 
ter of Dea. Moses H. Metcalf, of Winthrop, 
Maine, died at the residence of her father in 
Winthrop, after a trying illness of more than 
a year, on Friday, January 27, 1860. 

Her disease was consumption; which she 
endured with great patience and resignation— 
falling asleep in Jesus. Conscious to the last, 
she was enabled to give her parting words to 
her friends, and testimony to the value of the 
Gospel, as bound up in that One Name JEsvs. 

That final scene, especially as the dying 
mother took her earnest farewell of her little 
daughter, brought to recollection these words 
of Pollock :— 

‘* She laid 

Her hand upon its little head ; and sought 

For it, with iook that seemed to penetrate 

The heavens—unutterable blessings—such 

As God to dying parents only granted 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

* God keep my child,’ we heard her say— 

And soon the Angel of the Covenant 

Had come, and faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death’s 

dark vale. 

And soon her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened West, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


Dea. BENJAMIN HAWKES died in Tem- 
pleton, Jan. 27, aged 71. He was one of the 
oldest and most useful members of the Trini- 
tarian church, which he joined at the first 
communion after its organization in 1832. 
When a young man, he removed here from 
Lancaster, his native place, where for fifty 
years he resided, receiving, in liberal measure, 
the tokens of public confidence and respect. 
For some years after he was settled in life, 
he lived for this world ; he engaged in military 
life, and received its honors, and was animated 
with its spirit. He was much in public posi- 
tions to the end of his active life. He served 
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the town for many years in various important 
stations of responsibility, especially as one of 
the selectmen and overseers of the poor, and 
as Representative in the General Court ; and 
it was while performing his duties in the latter 
capacity in Boston, six years ago, that he re- 
ceived an injury by being thrown upon the 
pavement, through the reckless driving of two 
young men, which seemed to bring on the 
paralysis, which, for the last two years, had 
disabled him, and rendered him nearly helpless 
and speechless. 

It was not till past mid-life that his mind 
became settled in religion, and his hope of sal- 
vation fixed on the merits of Christ. But so 
thorough and distinct was his experience of 
converting grace, that his views never wavered 
afterwards, and he ever manifested a sincere 
delight in the doctrines of grace, according to 
the Calvinistic view. He believed them, he 
lived upon them, he died in them in peace and 
Christian hope. 

His services were many and valuable, not 
only in the church to which he belonged, but 
in the churches around him, and in the enter- 
prises of Christian benevolence. He loved the - 
cause of Missions. For twenty years he was 
Treasurer of the Auxiliary Foreign Missionary 
Society of Worcester North, performing its 
duties faithfully and gratuitously, and attend- 
ing punctually nearly every annual meeting of 
the Auxiliary. He was Treasurer of the Wor- 
cester North Auxiliary Bible Society for nearly 
the same number of years, always attending 
the annual meeting, in connection with the 
Annual Conference of churches, in which he 
was several times called to preside as Modera- 
tor. He manifested a lively interest in 
the causes of temperance, and of human lib- 
erty, and took an active part in measures to 
promote these and other kindred reforms. 
When any object was presented to him as 
having claims upon his aid, he seemed ready 
to carry it to the Author of Wisdom and good 
counsel, and ask, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to to do?” 

He was eminently a conscientious, upright, 
honorable, and consistent Christian. 


Rev. ENOCH PRATT, died February 2d, 
1860, aged 78 years. He was a native of Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., and a graduate of Brown 
University, Rhode Island. After completing 
his studies preparatory to the ministry, he 
was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church in West Barnstable, in 1807. It was 
not till after his settlement in the ministry, 
that he hopefully experienced religion. He 
continued in the pastoral relation to his peo- 
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ple till 1835, when at his own request, he was 
dismissed. During these 27 years, his labors 
were greatly blessed in the conversion of souls 
to God. He received 380 persons to the 
church, and administered 292 baptisms. 

After closing his labors at West Barnstable, 
Mr. Pratt removed to Brewster, and continued 
to supply vacant churches in the vicinity of his 
residence, as he had opportunity, till about 
the last three years of his life, when he was 
obliged to relinquish his labor, on account of 
infirmity. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Pratt to be ac- 
tive; hence he was engaged for some time in 
writing a history of Eastham, Wellfleet and 
Orleans, which was published in 1844. 

Subsequently he performed an agency for 
the Bible Society, and visited every family in 
the county of Barnstable, and supplied all the 
destitute with a copy of the Scriptures, and 
sold many hundred volumes to those who 
wished to purchase. He also engaged in a 
similar work in the county of Worcester, where 
his labors were highly appreciated and much 
good was accomplished. 

Ever after Mr. Pratt entertained the hope 
that he had been born of the Holy Spirit, his 
views of Christian doctrine were decidedly 
evangelical. He was liberal in the best sense 
of the word, loving all who loved the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity. As a husband, father, 
and brother, he was amiable, cheerful, affec- 
tionate, tender, and indulgent. 

As a religious teacher, he enjoyed the confi- 
dence and affection of the people. Not only 
where he was a settled pastor, but in other 
places, many were brought to embrace the 
Saviour, who will be his joy and crown of re- 
joicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


Rev. DAVID TENNEY KIMBALL, died 
in Ipswich, Mass., 3d February, 1860, aged 77 
years. He was born at Bradford, in the same 
State, Nov. 23, 1782. In infancy he was con- 
secrated to God in baptism, by his pious pa- 
rents. By their care the seeds of piety were 
early sown in his heart. In the hearing of his 
mother he read the Bible through twice before 
he was eight years old. At the age of sixteen, 
he began to prepare for college, and entered 
Harvard College at seventeen. He was grad- 
uated with distinction as a scholar in 1803. 
After this event, he spent a year as an assis- 
tant instructor in Phillips’ Academy, Andover. 
He studied Theology with the late Rev. Mr. 
French, of that town, and was approbated to 
preach in 1805. In Aug. 1806, he took the 
second degree at Harvard College, on which 
occasion he delivered the valedictory in Latin. 
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He was ordained as the pastor of the First 
Church in Ipswich, Oct. 8, 1806. For a period 
of more than fifty-three years he remained 
connected with the same church. In the rela- 
tion of a pastor, he exhibited those traits of 
character which become the gospel of Christ, 
and which are wont to ensure success in the 
ministry. He was a man of prayer; and his 
prayers were enriched with the frequent use of 
appropriate scriptural language. As he bowed 
before the mercy-seat in the presence of the 
great congregation, he always appeared solemn 
and in earnest, like one “ in audience with the 
Deity.” His sermons generally bore the 
marks of study. He was both a practical and 


‘doctrinal preacher. 


In the several revivals of religion with which 
his ministry was blest, he manifested the 
deepest interest. At such times he was ‘‘con- 
stant, in season and out of season.” 

During his long ministry, he manifested a 
deep interest in the youth of his charge. He 
addressed one hundred discourses to. those in 
the morning of life. He exerted himself in 
favor of the Sabbath School, exhorting parents 
to secure to their children the benefits of this 
form of religious instruction. In all depart- 
ments of ministerial duty he was diligent, 
prompt, and faithful. He was accustomed to 
read the Scriptures, during most of the years 
of his ministry, in the original Hebrew and 
Greek languages. 

He retained the vigor of his physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral faculties, by their 
habitual exercise, this being in his view the 
best, if not the only method of obtaining this 
end. 

Some months before his decease, a visible 
change was observed to have taken place in 
his feelings. Death and the eternal world 
seemed to be brought nearer to his view. He 
appeared desirous of being withdrawn, as much 
as possible, from the perplexing cares and 
anxieties of life, that he might calmly contem- 
plate his approaching end. It was his earnest 
desire to live and die in peace with all, and in 
some way to be useful, to the last, to those 
among whom he had so long resided. With 
this two-fold object, he resolved to visit every 
family in town, and to converse with them on 
religious subjects ; and, so far as practicable, 
to unite with them in prayer. He thus began 
a pleasant and benevolent work, which he was 
not able to finish; for he had visited only 
about sixty families when he was suddenly 
summoned by the Master to his rest and re- 
ward. While still lingering “on Jordan’s 
stormy bank,” and, for the most part, suffering 
intensely, he was enabled, during the brief 
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intervals of comparative ease with which he 
was favored, (his sickness was lung fever,) 
to give utterance to some striking and precious 
attestations of the priceless value, at such an 
hour, of the faith and hope of the Christian. 
On Friday morning, the day of his death, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ The gates of the New Jerusalem 
are opening—I see within the city!” A little 
after, he said, ‘*‘ Come, blessed Saviour !” and 
looking on those who were standing by his 
dying bed, he exclaimed, “Oh, be ready! 
Oh! let us all be ready! IT Is A GREAT POINT 
TO HAVE SETTLED.” Indications of suffering 
became less and less apparent, as death ap- 
proached, till he gently fell asleep—at what 
precise point of time could not be perceived. 

Mr. K. leaves a widow, three sons, and two 
daughters—all hopefully pious. He was greatly 
honored in his death. Twenty-five clergymen 
were present at his funeral, and many dis- 
tinguished laymen from abroad. 


Rev. WILLARD HOLBROOK died in 
Rowley, Ms., Feb. 7, 1860, aged 68. Mr. Hol- 
brook was born in Uxbridge, Worcester 
County, Ms., April 7, 1792. His parents were 
estimable persons, but neither of them pro- 
fessors of religion. From childhood he seems 
to have been of a considerate and thoughtful 
turn of mind, and, at an early age, he became 
a disciple of Christ. In the year 1814, when 
twenty-two years old, he was graduated, with 
honor, at Brown University. He joined the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, immediately 
after. He completed his theological course in 
the class of 1817, and thus was ready to enter 
upon the chosen work of his life, at the age of 
twenty-five. . 

Mr. Holbrook’s first ministerial labors were 
in the town of Hudson, N. H., on an engage- 
ment of six months,—at the end of which he 
received a call to settle. This call, after re- 
flection, he thought it best not to accept. 
Shortly after, he was invited to preach, as a 
candidate, to the First church in Rowley— 
then recently made vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. James Tucker; and on the 22d of 
July, 1818, he was ordained,—becoming the 
NINTH in the list of pastors of that ancient 
church. In this office he continued about 
twenty-two years; when, April 21, 1840, the 
connection was dissolved. After this, he ia- 
bored under patronage of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, about ten years, in 
Millville,—a village on the Blackstone River, 
near the place of his nativity. That labor 
completed, he returned to Rowley, as his resi- 
dence, and supplied the church in Linebrook— 
a small church and community, partly in Row- 
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ley and partly in Ipswich. This labor he per- 
formed about four years, and then, through 
growing infirmities, was obliged to suspend the 
ministerial work altogether. 

The first twenty years of his ministry were 
marked with repeated seasons of refreshing. 
The church acquired strength and enlarge- 
ment. Of the ten years in his second loca- 
tion, Annual Reports of the Missionary Society 
make honorable mention. And his last labors, 
in his third field—though short, and performed 
amidst infirmities—were such as much to re- 
fresh and strengthen God’s servants there. 

He died in peace. Speaking with a minis- 
terial friend, just before he departed, of a little 
longer continuance, for further self-examina- 
tion, and rendering it more sure to himself 
that he was in Christ and had indeed a good 
hope of eternal life; he added that, probably, 
it would not be of any use. He had already 
tried to do this in as thorough a manner as he 
could. He had given himself to Christ. He 
had trusted in Christ. Christ was in him, and: 
he was in Christ. He verily thought it was 
so. And he would leave the matter there. 
He did not, on the whole, desire delay. And 
so he was taken hence; and, we may not 
doubt, was taken up to the rewards of a faith- 
ful servant. 


ZECHARIAH EDDY, Esgq., died in Mid- 
dleborough, Ms., Feb. 14, 1860, aged 79 years. 

He was born in the same town, Dec. 6th, 
1780, being the second of seven sons, five of 
whom yet survive in advanced age. His father 
was Deacon Joshua Eddy, and his mother, 
Lydia, was a daughter of Zechariah Paddock. 
His native village has been the residence of 
his male ancestors for several generations, and 
they have generally been members of the First 
Church. 

He gave early indications of a thirst for 
knowledge, and was blest with parents who 
cherished that youthful desire, and gave him 
the means of obtaining a Collegiate education. 
His preparatory studies were pursued under 
the instruction of ‘‘ Master Alden,” in Rayn- 
ham. He graduated at Brown University, in 
regular course with the class of 1799, at the 
age of nineteen. After spending about four 
years as a teacher of youth, he entered upon 
the study of law, with Judge Thomas, of Ply- 
mouth. 

When admitted to the bar, he made up his 
mind to settle down in his own retired, pleas- 
ant native village, there to prosecute his legal 
and other studies. It was thus that he qual- 
ified himself for that large and useful prac- 
tice in his profession, for which he was distin- 
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guished more than fifty years. The extent of 
his legal acquirements and the accuracy of his 
practice in all its branches were known and 
acknowledged by the courts and lawyers of the 
Commonwealth, and especially by those of his 
native county. 

It is not known how early in life his mind 
was first religiously affected ; but it was pro- 
bably in the revival of religion enjoyed in 
the place where he lived, in the years 1807-8, 
that he first cherished the hope that his heart 
was renewed by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
It was in March, 1808, almost fifty-two years 
ago, that he made a public profession of his 
faith in Christ, and joined the church of his 
native parish. 

He loved the church, to which he belonged, 
with a peculiar and ardent love. He sought 
its welfare not only by his prayers and coun- 
sels, but by the assiduous labors of his long 
protracted life. His knowledge of its history 
for more than an hundred and sixty years, was 
very extensive and very accurate, and in many 
forms has his pen been used to perpetuate that 
history. 

As Mr. Eddy had lived, so he died. It 
was not often, indeed, during his life, that he 
spoke of his own Christian feelings and hopes. 
But he was freer on this subject in his latter 
days, when his failing health led him to appre- 
hend that a change of worlds was approaching 
him. In a letter written to a kinsman several 
months before his death, he says: ‘I rely on 
no works of my own for acceptance, but upon 
God’s pardoning mercy through Jesus Christ ; 
and I think he has given me some evidence 
that he has sealed it on my heart,—the chief 
of which is, that I have always (since I had a 
hope,) had conscious satisfaction in worship- 
ing and serving him. I have always started 
back from a presumptuous hope, and consider 
it fool-hardiness to suppose or say, that I am 
certain of salvation. The hope of salvation is 
strong or weak in Christ’s followers, and I 
have not been blest with a very strong hope; 
nor, such is my view of the deceitfulness of my 
heart, have I ever expected to be blest with a 
hope of great strength. But of my perfect 
confidence in God, I have not had a doubt 
these many years.” 

His health declined very gradually for many 
months, during which he suffered much bodily 
distress. His death at last was sudden. He 
rode out as usual the day but one before it oc- 
curred. 

There are still living many witnesses to the 
able, upright and honorable manner in which 
he conducted himself as a professional lawyer ; 
many witnesses to the cheerfulness and zeal 
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with which he co-operated with others in aid- 
ing the various benevolent enterprises of the 
day. Through all his life he had much leisure 
for reading and writing; and well and faith- 
fully did he improve it. He contributed large- 
ly to the periodicals and religious newspapers 
of his time. He loved the studies of Christian 
Theology, and ecclesiastical polity. In the 
first of these, he was deeply read ; in the other 
he was an intelligent Counsellor, being firmly 
attached to the Congregational forms of church 
government, and often taking an active part in 
ecclesiastical councils. 

Mr. Eddy lived a very happy social life, 
though he was deeply afflicted by the some- 
what early deaths of eight of his ten children, 
among whom were two promising sons, one 
having commenced the practice of the legal 
profession, and the other preparing for it. It 
was his happy lot also to be surrounded, even 
to the close of his life, by many of his other 
kindred, and to participate in the comforts of 
dwelling in a Christian neighborhood. 


CHAUNCEY ALLEN GOODRICH, the 
second son of Hon. Elizur Goodrich, who was 
the first Professor of Law in Yale College, and 
for thirty years an honored member of its 
Board of Fellows,—was born in New Haven, 
Ct., Oct. 23, 1790. He entered Yale College 
in the autumn of 1806, and was graduated in 
1810. For nearly two years after his gradua- 
tion, he was Rector of the ancient Grammar 
School in New Haven, where he had been a 
pupil. He was called, in 1812, to the office of 
tutor in College, which he held until 1814. 
He pursued theological studies under the tui- 
tion of Dr. Dwight, and in 1816 was ordained 
pastor of the First Congregational church in 
Middletown, Ct., but in the following year, 
though greatly endeared to his flock, he was 
obliged, in consequence of ill health, to resign 
his charge. In 1817, on the accession of Dr. 
Day to the presidency of the College, a pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Oratory was insti- 
tuted, to which Mr. Goodrich was appointed. 
In 1820, he was chosen President of Williams 
College, but declined the appointment. In 
1839, he became Professor of the Pastoral 
Charge in the theological department of Yale 
College, and continued to perform the duties 
of that office until his death, which occurred 
on the 25th of February, 1860. 

The literary labors of Professor Goodrich 
were various and successful. In 1814, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Dwight, he prepared a Greek 
Grammar, which came into general use and 
passed through numerous editions. Ata later 
period, in 1832, he published a manual, entitled 
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** Latin Lessons,” and another entitled ‘‘ Greek 
Lessons,” both of which were extensively cir- 
culated. In 1827, he superintended the 
abridgment of Webster’s Quarto American 
Dictionary. In 1829, he established the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator, having purchased 
the monthly journal of the same name,—and 
conducted the magazine with remarkable zeal 
and enterprise for ten years. In 1846 and 
1847, he prepared, with great labor, revised 
editions of the Unabridged and Abridged Dic- 
tionaries of Webster ; and in 1856, the Univer- 
sity Edition of the same work. In 1859, he 
prepared a copious appendix for the Pictorial 
Edition, to which he added a very valuable 
dictionary of Synonymes. In 1852, he pub- 
lished a work, entitled ‘Select British Elo- 
quence,” containing the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish oratory, with historical and critical notes 
and introductions. 

Professor Goodrich had been, for many 
years, an active and prominent member of 
many of the benevolent societies of the coun- 
try. He has taken a leading part in sustain- 
ing the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. As an instructor, he was 
distinguished for his enthusiasm, his untiring 
perseverance, his power of impressing himself 
upon his pupils, and his watchful fidelity. As 
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a Christian and a teacher of the Gospel, he 
was most earnest and indefatigable in his 
efforts to do good, and displayed a rare elo- 
quence in enforcing religious truth. In public 
and in private, he was unwearied in his exer- 
tions to promote the kingdom of Christ. By 
his urgent persuasions, many have been 
prompted to begin the Christian life. He will 
be long remembered by a multitude of stu- 
dents who have attended his Sabbath evening 
lectures to the undergraduate members of Col- 
lege, which have been continued, with the 
most gratifying results, for the last twenty 
years. 

Professor Goodrich was a generous and self- 
sacrificing man ; liberal to the poor, and ready 
to befriend all who were in need of help. As 
an example, it may be stated that he frequently 
rendered pecuniary assistance to students in 
preparation for the ministry, and that his ben- 
efactions to Yale College amount to about 
$20,000. 

The funeral of Professor Goodrich was at- 
tended in the Center church, New Haven, on 
the Tuesday following his death, which oc- 
curred Feb. 25th. A commemorative discourse 
on his life and services, was delivered in the 
same place, by President Woolsey, on Monday 
evening, the 5th of March. 
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Churches Formed. 


Dec. 27, 1859. At BEVERLY, Adams Co., Ill., of 
17 members. 
“29. At ROCK CREEK, IIl., of 40 members. 
Jan. 1, 1860. At BROOKLYN, L. I., a German Ch., 
of 10 members. 
At BOSTON, Ms., the Sprivgfield St. Ch., of 
380 members. 


“ 4. 


79 


8. At OSKALOOSA, K. T. 
8. At SALEM, Ill. 

1. At DRUMMONDVILLE, ©. W. 
2 


oc 


Feb. 
be 


At BLUE ISLAND, near Chicago, Ill. 
At FOLSOM, Cal. 





Pastors Dismissed. 


Dec. 28. Rev. FRANKLIN HOLMES, from the Ch. 
in Norton, Ms. 
Jan.3 Rev. ALANSON D. BARBER, from the Ch. 
in Wi.liston, Vt. 
“ 3. Rev. JESSE K. BRAGG, from the Evan. 
Cong. Ch. in South Brooktield, Ms. 
“ 5. Rev. EPHRAIM C. CUMMINGS, from the 
Ch. in Brewer, Me. 
6. ay LAVIUS HYDE, from the Ch. in Bol- 
ton, C 
* 3, ml LYSANDER DICKERMAN, from the 
Ch. in Gloucester, Ms. 
“ 81. Rev. SAMUEL M. ee D.D., 
from the Tabernacle Ch. Salem, Ms 


——-— Rev. HIRAM ELMER, from the Ch. in 
Chelsea, Mich. 
Rev. E. J. ALDEN, from the Ch. in Met- 
tineague, Ms. 
—— Rev. WILLIAM B. LEE, from the Center 
Ch. in Fair Haven, Ct. 
Feb. 8. Rev. SPENCER MARSH, from the Ch. in 
Burlington, Vt. 
“ 21. Rev. ISAAC C. WHITE, from the Ch. in 
North Abington, Ms. 
“ 22. Rev. CYRIL PEARL, from the Ch. of 
Baldwin and Sebago, Me. 
“ 25. Rev. GILBERT B. RICHARDSON, from 
the Ist Ch. in Douglas, Ms. 
March 1. Rev. J. LEWIS DIMAN, from the Ist 
Cong. Ch. in Fall River, Ms. 
“ 15. Rev. EDWIN LEONARD, from the Ch. at 
Milton Railway, Ms. 





Ministers Ordained, ov Enstalled, 


Sept. 17, 1859. Mr. JAMES D. LIGGET, over the 
Ch. in Leavenworth, K. T. 


Noy. 14. Mr. H. B. STEWARD, in New York, over 
the Cong. Ch. in Liberia, ‘Africa. 


“ 20. Mr. JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, over the 
Ch., Iowa City, Iowa. Sermon by Rev. Geo. 
F. Magoun, of Davenport. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. John 8. Whittiesey, of Wilton Junc- 
ion. 
Dec. 18. Prof. JOHN BASCOM, as an Evangelist, at 
Pownal, Vt. 
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21. Mr. GEORGE W. SARGENT, over the Ch. 
in Raymond, N.H. Sermon by Prof. Austin 
Phelps, of Andover Theo. Seminary. 


21. Mr C.L. CUSHMAN, over the Ist Cong. 
Ch. in Townshend, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Jobn 
M. Greene, of Hatfield, Ms. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Seth S. Arnold, of West Townshend. 


28. Mr. WILLIAM N. BACON, over the Ch. 
in Pomfret, Ct. 


. 29. Mr. J. HENRY THAYER, over the 


Crombie street Church, in Salem, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Prof. Austin Phelps. Ordaining 


Prayer by Rev. Brown Emerson, D.D., of 


alem. 


. 29. Mr. HENRY E. DWIGHT, over the Ist 


Congregational Church in Randolph, Ms. 
Sermon by Rev. Wm. T. Dwight, D.D., 
(father of the candidate,) of Portland, Me. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, 
D D., of Braintree. 


.2. Rev. JAMES SHAW, over the Church in 


Windham, Ohio. 

8. Rev. A. DECATUR SPALTER, late pastor 
of St. John’s (Episcopal) Church, Wilkinson- 
ville, Ms., united with the Brookfield Associa- 
tion of Ministers, 

4. Mr. JOHN L. GRAVES, over the Spring- 
field street Church in Boston, Ms., (organized 
the same day.) Sermon by Rev. Edward N. 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston. 

8. Mr. WILLIAM H. WARD, over the Church 
in Oskaloosa, K 'T., organized the same day. 
10. Mr. E. B FAIRCHILD, over the Church 
in Sterling, Ms. 

1l. Rev. EDWIN P. PARKER, over the South 
Congregational Church in Hartford, Ct. 

ll. Mr. SIDNEY K. B. PERKINS, over the 
Church in Glover, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Jonas 
Perkins, of Braintree, Ms., (father of the can- 
didate.) Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Samuel 
R. Hal, of Bro. vington. 

18. Mr. W. D. HERRICK, over the Church in 
Redding, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Samuel Coe, of 
Danbury. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. William 
Hi. Moore, of Newtown. 

25. Mr. E. STROWBRIDGE, over the Church 
in Centralia, K. T. 

25. Mr. HENRY M. HAZELTINE, over the 
Church in Sherman, N. Y. 

— Mr. ZENAS GOSS, as a Missionary (to 
Southern Armenia,) at Waterford, Vt. Sermon 
by President Lord, of Dartmouth College. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. John» Bowers, of St. 
Johnsbury East. 


. 2. Mr. JOHN E. TODD, over the Central 


Church, Boston. Invocation by Rev. Joab 
Brace, D.D., (g) ther of the lidate 
Sermon by Rev. , John Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield, 
(father of the candidate.) Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. N. Adams, D.D., of Boston. 

2. Rev. A. C. FLETCHER, over the Church 
in Wayland, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Charles M. 
Tyler, of Natick. Instailiag Prayer by Rev. 
Erastus Dickinson, of Sudbury. 


2. Mr. AMHERST L. THOMPSON, as Mission- 
ary to Persia. Sermon by Rev. Dr. McEwen, 
of Enfield. Ordaining Prayer by President 
Stearns, of Amherst College. 


7. Rev. BENJAMIN F. RAY, over the Church 
in White River Village, Vt. Sermon by Prof. 
John N. Putnam, of Dartmouth College. 


8. Rev. EDWARD F. BROOKS, over the 
Church in North Mansfield, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Thomas T. Waterman, of West Killingly. 


9. Rev. E. W. ROOT, over the Ist Congrega- 
tional Church in Springfield, Ohio. Sermon 
by_Rey. Prof. Joseph Haven, D.D., of Chicago. 
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Feb. 11. Mr. HENRY T. STAATS, over the Ch. in 


Flushing, L.I. Sermon by Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. William I. Budington, D.D., of 
Brooklyn. 


15. Rev. STEPHEN C. STRONG, over the 
Ch. in Gorham, Me. 


15. Mr. FRANCIS B. PERKINS, over the Ch. 
in Montague, Ms. Sermon by Kev. Amos 
Blanchard, D.D., of Lowell. Gnieiaing Prayer 
by Rev. Azariah ‘Chandler, D.D., of Greenfield. 


22 Rev. AARON R. LIVERMORE, over the 
Ch. in Goshen Society, Lebanon, Ct. Sermon 
by Rev. Salmon J. McCall, of Old Saybrook. 
Tastalling Prayer by Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, 
of Jewett City. 


28. Mr. WILLIAM H. BESSOM, over the Ch. 
in Centerville, Ms. Sermon by Kev. Isaiah C. 
Thatcher, of Middleboro’. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rey. Elisha Bacon, of Centervilie. 


—— Mr. ELIJAH — aerate: over the Ch. 


in Morrisania, N. Y 


March 1. Mr. E. 0. JAMESON, over the Ch. in 


East Concord, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
E. Parker, of Concord. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Asa P. Tenney, of West Concord. 


15. Rev. J. LEWIS DIMAN, over the Harvard 

Ch., Brookline, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Thatcher 
Thayer, D.D., of Newport, R. I. Installing 
Prayer by Rey. Thomas Shepard, D.D., of 
Bristol, R. I. 





SElinisters HMarricd. 


- 19, =. In South Hadley, Ms., Rev. ORLAN- 


DO WHITE, of Meriden, Ct., to Mrs. 
CHARLOTTE B. LOOMIS, of W indsor, Ct. 


28. In Portland, Me., Kev. EDWARD P. 
THWING, pustor of St. Lawrence Street Ch., 
Portland, to Miss SUSAN WAITE, of P. 


. 8, 1860. In Greenfield, Ms., Rev. WILLIAM 


F. ARMS, to Miss EMILY, daughter of Tru- 
man Meekins, of G. Mr. and Mrs. Arms have 
since sailed for the Northern Armenian Mis- 
sion. 


8. In Philadelphia, Rev. WILLIAM PAT- 
bs D.D., of New York, to Miss MARY BIRD, 
of P. 


2. In Amherst, Ms, Rev. AMHERST L. 
L. THOMPSON (see ordinations,) to Miss 
ESTHER, daughter of Dea. G. Munsell, of A. 





fElinisters Deceased. 


. 8, 1860. In Richmond, Ms., Rev. CHARLES 


8. RENSHAW, aged 48. 
16. In Athens, Me., Rev. LEVI LORING, 
aged 77. 


22. In Springfield, Vt.. Rev. NATHAN §. 
HASELTINE, aged 30. 


. 2. >a Ms., Rey. ENOCH PRATT, 


aged 7 

8. In Ipswich, Ms., Rev. DAVID T. KIM- 
BALL, aged 77 years, 2 months. 

7. In Rowley, Ms., Rev. WILLARD HOL- 
BROOK, aged 68. 

— In Auburn, Me., Rev. DANIEL W. PICK- 
ARD, formerly of Groveland, Ms., aged — 

24. In Brentwood, N. H., Rev. JONATHAN 
WOOD, aged 90. 


25. In New Haven, Ct., Rev. CHAUNCEY A. 
GOODRICH, D.D. vaged 70. 


March 11. In South Reading, Ms., Rev. REUBEN 


EMERSON, aged 88. 
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Quarterly Meeting of the Congregational Zibrary Association. 


Dr. EBENEZER ALDEN in the chair, the Corresponding Secretary read a paper on Rev. John 
Wise, and those two productions of his pen, ‘‘ The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,” and “ A Vin- 
dication of the Government of New England Churches.” 

He was born in Roxbury, 1652; graduated at Harvard, 1673 ; settled in Chebacco, a parish in 
Ipswich, (now Essex,) 1683; he withstood the tyrannical measures which Sir Edmund Andrus 
undertook to carry out a few years after, and incited his people to do the same. For this he was 
arrested, imprisoned, fined £50, put under bonds of £1,000 to keep the peace, and deposed from 
the ministry, so far as the incensed governor-general could depose him. As might naturally be 
presumed, a minister so trained, and imbued with such a liberty-loving spirit, would be among 
the first to discover any encroachment on the rights of the churches, and the last to surrender 
one iota of their just liberties, either to Pope or Presbytery. It was but following out his own 
instincts, therefore, when, in a day of peril to their ancient polity, he thrust himself between 
them and harm, in that caustic satire, the ‘‘ Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,” which was followed, 
about five years after, by the “‘ Vindication,”—a treatise on Church government, as remarkable 
for terse logic, as the other is for keen satire. Facts were adduced to show that these writings 
of Mr. Wise, in defence of the Congregational polity, had an important agency in bringing 
about the independence of our nation, and of determining its republican form of government. 

The subject matter of the paper was freely discussed by the members present, who unani- 
mously expressed a desire to see these pithy productions in a new edition, the latest of which is 
almost ninety years old. 

The reported donations and deposits of books, &c., during the quarter, amounted to 82 bound 
volumes, besides 221 numbers of Littell’s Living Age, 310 pamphlets, and several valuable man- 
uscripts. The great and pressing want of the Association, just now, is MONEY—the means of 
paying for their building. Those pastors who have not yet given their people an opportunity to 
respond to the call that has been made for that “one collection,” are hereby respectfully 
besought to do it. 

Hon. Emory WasuBURN will deliver the public address, at the anniversary in May. 





American Congregational Tnion. 


The ‘Treasurer and Secretary” have been meekly sitting at the “receipt” of Christian 
benevolence, to catch what might fall from the hands of the well disposed, in aid of the impor- 
tant object the above named organization is laboring to promote. In December, they gathered 
$1,092,12; in January $1,682,62, and in February, $817,11. Total in three months, $3,591,85. 
During the past three months the Treasurer has paid LAST BILLS on churches, as follows, viz: 
Newton, Iowa, $300 ; Abingdon, IIl., especial, by a friend in Mass., $250 ; Prescott, Wis., $200; 
Independent Congregational church, Ottawa, Wis., al, by the High Street Congregational 
church, Providence, R. I., $75; St. Joseph, Mich., especial, by the High Street Congregational 
church, Providence, R. I., $200; Holland, Ms., $150; Brownville, Nebraska Territory, 
$300; St. Charles, Minnesota, especial, by E. Gilman, Esq., Chelsea, Ms., $250; West 
Spring Creek, Penn., $175; Canandaigua, Mich., especial, by two GENTLEMEN of*the South 


Congregational Society of Salem, Ms., $200. Never, “until the books are opened,” will it be’ 


seen how much has been accomplished by bringing these ten churches from their scheol-houses, 
store-rooms, and NO rooms, into commodious places, builded for and dedicated to the service 
and worship of the Great God. Our chief regret is that we cannot aid hundreds instead of tens, 
The Secretary finds himself now-a-days in the receipt of applications for aid, much more abun- 
dantly than of funds to furnish that aid. Six are before him, received in the last ten days. Two 
of them are from very feeble churches in the State of New York, each of which has a sanctuary, 
but, alas, it was built under a debt, which now must be paid or the house sold, and if sold—a neigh- 
boring pastor, writing in behalf of one of the churches, says—“ all there will go to the Devil.” 
The last ray of moral light will be extinguished. Another is from a colony in a wide and as 
yet unsurveyed region in the Great Northwest, where the first Christian church is to be estab- 
lished, and the first sanctuary is yet to rise. Another is from our youngest State. The little 
church is now occupying its FIFTH room in the eighteen months ofits existence. Help is greatly 
needed by these feeble, but hopeful Christian bands. 

Prof. Austin PHE.ps, D.D., of Andover, Ms., will deliver the address at the next anniversary 
of the Union. The collation will be held as usual,-and promises to be a success. 





CoRRECTION,—Gov. Strong died in 1819, not 1818, as appears on p. 172, 7th line of last column. 
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